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THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 


ry 
CHAPTER I. 
So looks the pent-up lion o’er the wretch 


That trembles under his devouring paws. 
Shakespeare, 


It was a picture, framed in by a heavy stone 
arch, dripping with rain. It was only a child—an 
ordinary child, over whose head was pinned a small 
handkerchief that had once flaunted rich colours on 
the neck of some fashionable lady. The handker- 
chief was tied in a knot under the girl’s chin. Her 
large eyes, dark and sad—one might almost have 
said hungry in their yearning outlook—scanned the 
clouds that could be seen through an alley that ex- 
tended straight on. One hand hung listless, grasp- 
ing a much-worn tambourine, whose tiny bells now 
and then gave a faint, musical echo, as the child 
moved to let a strapger pass. 

The arch was a passage-way for porters and 
tradesmen, under a large hotel, and in its shadow, 
leaning against the stones, stood an old man whose 
sightless eyeballs rolled vacantly, A gray frieze bag, 
from which projected a bow and the sleuder top of a 
violin, hung from his neck, His hands were folded 
listlessly, and his face was as passive as though it 
had been wrought in marble. He was evidently 
very tired, as was the girl, who soon grew weary of 
speculating upon the weather, and turned her glance 
to other objects. She thought how bright were the 
three gilt balls opposite, wondered if they were gold, 
wondered why so many people wandered in and out 
over the muddy threshold beneath them, wondered 
if the carts and carriages kept up such a stream of 
travel all night. 

At that moment sounded the gong overhead—a 
long, doleful, shivering reverberation, that awoke 
all the echoes of the old court. Flor started, and 
the tambourine gave a musical gurgle. She had to 
‘Stand aside now, for the stream of workmen who 
had been repairing some part of the place was com- 
wg out—a rough, harsh chorus of voices, all talking 
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together, Thechild stood there and looked thought- 
fully on, 

“I wonder where they all go to?” she queried. 
“T wonder if they've all got little children?” 

The thought caused her to chuckle merrily to her- 
self. Some one a little rougher than his fellows, 
pushed against her. She drew her slight form up and 
shook her head with asort of child dignity, that, if 
one had not known the reason for it, seemed ludi- 
crous pantomime. Then, with ene thrust of her 
hand towards the graceless fellow, she turned the 
dark corner where the old man kept his place. 

“How are you, gran’pa?” she asked, in a merry 
voice. 

“I’m right well, my child. Where have you 
been ?”” 

“ Nowhere but here. How it didrain! but it only 
drops now and then. I say, gran’pa, if I’donly had 
an umbrella I’d have taken a walk. Don’t you like 
the rain? I do; I put my head out and let it patter 
on it. Are you cold?” 

“No, child; but is it quite dark?” 

“Dark as pitch, only for the lights. They stream 
over here. Every shop window is blazing, and they 
have got some nice things for Christmas. And if I 
earn anything extra, I know what I’ll buy. I’ve 
seen her—with cheeks as red as roses, and eyes as 
bright as stars—and I'll buy her!” 

“ Poor child!” sighed the old man, “I think shoes 
before dolls ; they’re almost gone, I know.” 

“Only the toes, gran’pa, and who cares for toes ? 
Besides, they’re not out yet; they’re only cracking. 
But you know supper’s begun—they’ve got nicely 
seated at the table now, my Little Red Riding Hood 
and all—my handsome man with the black whiskers, 
my beautiful lady, who always smiles at me—come, 
gran’pa, give me your hand, here we are.” 

And counting the steps for his guidance they 
moved slowly up into the spacious and well-lighted 
vestibule of the great hotel. 

Taking their position near the door of the dining- 
room (the outer door was swung back and fastened, 
only the door of green baize intervened between 
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them and the gay groups within), the old man, after 
drinking in the summer warmth through every fibre 
of his spare frame, loosened the mouth of the bag, 
and took therefrom a dainty little instrument, yellow 
and shining, while the girl Florence shook her tam- 
bourine a little, and kept her eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of the door, that she might, every time it was 
thrown open, catch one glimpse of the beauty and 
grandeur within. 

For, with its three great chandeliers lighted, 
throwing a soft yellow lustre over the wide room, 
shining on numbers of richly-dressed women, on the 
silver and glass of the long tables, it was to the cold 
and hungry child like a glimpse into paradise. She 
forgot all her little troubles—forgot that she was 
alone and a wanderer. There sat that beautiful 
child, with the little red sash tied daintily around 
her white frock, and crimson knots on each shoulder. 
That child and its mother were [F'lor’s little Red- 
Riding Hood and the beautiful lady. It made her 
heart leap almost to her throat when the supper 
was euded, and she stood shyly back, and yet 
near enough to receive one smile from the beautiful 
lady. It seemed to her that she had, somewhere in 
her life,in a sort of misty, far-reaching couscious- 
ness, such as we elder people often experience, loved 
and been loved by that woman, that her dark soft 
eyes had bent towards her, filled with the tenderest 
light, such as only the caress of an innocent child 
calls forth. 

The old blind fiddler did his best that night. 

“That fellow is a study,” one said to another. 
Two young men had left the table-d’héte early. “ I’d 
give a good deal if Foley would put him in marble. 
He’s a pious old mendicant.” 

“ How in the world did the man with a head like 
that come to such a pass? He plays remarkably 
well—and the girl is not bad looking.” 

This Florence heard while her nimble little fingers 
plied the tambourine, and the bells kept up their 
sweet tintinnabulation. 

“ She is a sort of protégée of Mrs. Walters. isn’t 
she?” 
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“T don't know; tho lady has been getting’up a | me—I am=I am little Flor—you must believe me 
contribution for her,” said the séeond speaker. Hubert !” 
“By the way, whois this Mrs. Walters ?” “Upon my word, she’s a consummate little ac- 
“Oh, a rich widow—and yet poor as a church tress,” said Hubert’s friend, “or there’s something 


mouse. Her husband was Walters, the great con- 
tractor—worth his millions; but the old heathen 
tied up his money eo in his will, that while the child 
is under age, the mother cannot actually do more 
than board and dress in the ‘style to which she has 
been accustomed. ‘No man would marry her under 
those conditions, so he keeps the money-hunters off. 
Bright thought in him.” 

At this moment the green doors were throw back 
by the obseqnious waiters, and the brilliant throng 
came out and began slowly ascending the great stair- 
ease. Flor stood back, holding her breath almost— 
her great dewy eyes, eager, yet half frightened, 
roving from face to face, as if she were reading there 
the destinies of each. To her, the multitude seemed 
like so many princes and queens; she had heard 
often of these royal personages. ‘Well that the child 
could not sce, under that outward show, the folly, 


in it.” 

“She's crazy,” whispered the other, aside, “I'll 
give her some money, I'll soothe her. See here, child, 
my room is number nine. I’m not going there now, 
but—here, John”—to a waiter—“ show this little one 
in number wine. I'll be there in a few moments.” 
And languidly moving off, he took his way to the 
office where he was to bid his friend adieu. 

“ Well, well! that’s a curious circumstance,” said 
the latter. “How did the creature know your 
name?” 

“Oh, she has found out in some way. The old 
fellow was an accomplice, probably, aud be has 
tanyht her'this. Not a bad-looking child, eh? Pah! 
so dirty, though. Al ‘these wanderers are cunning. 
They have to be, I suppose.” 

There was a strange expression in the young man's 
cal blue eyes. Handsome eyes they were—large, 
diqvid, and at times gentle and beautiful as the eyes 
df a dove; indeed, the whole face was singularly 





the pomp, pride and ¥ lory of that miniature 
world, The gambler, the Gebauchee, the killer of 
ceputations, the frivolous-minded worldling — all 
were there; the pure‘and the good were but the few, 
among Many. \ 

She could not see either under the mask of 
smiles that wreathed the faces of all the main there 
was in some hearts, which it was al! their oWners 
could @o'to conceal. Yet at one scene'she wondered, | 
which glimpse through a half-opened door sliowed 


her. = that you might ‘sappose 


A man stood with the hands of « beantiful woman 
clasped in his own, Her eyes were looking up dnto 
his with a most tender expression, while he seemed | 
gazing down into their very depths. 

Beliind them, looking out from a ourtained alcove, | 
was a Woman as fairas the other, but instead of smiles } 
there was a look of rage and ‘hate upon her ‘face. | 
Her hands were clenched aud her whole attitude was | 
one of fierce passion, q 

The .child wondered how this could be while @il’ 
about ‘her was so brightamnd beautiful, 

But her attention ‘was ‘tarned from ‘a écene whidh | 
she but half comprehended, ‘to another which more | 
nearly concerned her, 

One ftom among the throng, who was'the beautiftil 
lady, glided out like an angel, holding Little Rea- 
Riding Hood by the and. 

“Here is sométhing for your ola grandfather, 
my dear child, an@ ‘come ‘here #arhyon Christmas 
morning.” 

She was gone, ‘the Gila lodking ‘ouriously badk 
over its scarlet shoulders, and slowly, slowly the two | 
seemed to melt away in the long distance. 

“Oh, gran’pa, there’s lots of money here!” cried 
the littie girl, breathlessly. “ Have you got a whole 
pocket? Oh dear! I’m so afraid it will be stolen! 
Yes, that pocket is safe, and I sha!l watch you the 
whole way home; so don’t be a bit afraid,’’ she ran 
on, inserting a finger carefully through the gaping, 
dingy lining ef the old man’s vest pocket, and cau- 
tiously depositing the eoins. “Oh gran’pa, isn’t it 
nice and warm here? doa’t you dread to go out into 
the cold, dark, sloppy street? Well, well, give them 
one more—there’s a few gentlemen in there now, 
and people are crossing all the time. Oh, where do 
such a many people sleep? 

It was an old aria, well worth hearing. In the 
middle of it the baize door opened, and two or three 
gentlemen sauntered out, Florence was looking the 
other way, but as she turned her glance she caught 
her breath, ceased her brilliaut thrumming, and 
stood like one stupefied, Then she dashed down the 
tambourine, which fell with a loud crash of all its 
metal bells. 

« * * * * 

Down the hali she sped, after the two figures 
retreating so rapidly. One of them seemed almost 
to fly. Not so fast, however, but that all suddenly 
his arm was caught, and a dead weight hung thereon 
—a little gasping, sobbing breath now made him 
shiver. 

“Oh, Hubert!” the cry rang oat, “I knew you—I 
knew you! Herel am, safe—I was never drowned, 
Hubert,” 

The slight, elegant-looking young man shook his 
arm angrily, but he could not shake her off-—~he 
could not stop that wild, sobbing repetition of his 
name. 

“Is this thing crazy?” langhed his companion. 

“Heaven knows, Be off with you, girl! What 
are you hanging to me for? I don’t know you.” 

“Oh, Hubert, because I am’so dirty andragged! I 
did try so hard to keep elean, but they were all so 
poor! We had no money, you know—no money: 
but they were good to me—and I had to play in the 
street, or I should have starved, you know. Iam 
little Flor, and I’m nine years old now. I didn't 


handsome, and although ‘the man was over twenty, 
the did not look much older than'a youth of eighteen. 

6, a3 we have edid, hewas slight and willowy, 
‘butt was a promise of more generous proportions. 
He was not a common-looking man, this John Hu- 
‘bert Ivington—nota man with a cunning face, square 
houlders, from which his coat burg in wrinkles, or 
‘btoad, vulgar brows, ‘but every whit the gentleman ; 
ined never seen the in- 
wide of anything tess :pretesitious thane four-storey 
‘hou 


se. 
Little Flor féllowed ‘the waiter to number nine. 
The child’s heart was ‘es it never had 
‘before, and ‘her sensitive Was strung up 
almost to rapture. ‘She hed fousd one'she had been 
= for 1 three | 2 Sige me remem- 
ther yet, of course not—<an © iglenved with a 
took of Rows at ‘her mean, ‘Oh, if she ouly | 
ould have been redt-and ‘When he saw her—he 
who had seen her under sudh@ifferent ciroumst 
And entering this ‘beautifiiiteom instinctively she 
ssed her hands hard ag@tet the sides of ther 
ens and wished #he ‘were @nywWhoere else. Whe 
waiter left her, closingthe deor. Flor gazed eagerly 
about her. etree aw Merge splendours, | 





‘the great carved bedstead, ning @atin‘bangings | 
covered with foamy white dace, the oval ot 
‘the ticlily covered varpst, in wh e would ‘have 


‘been plensed'to hide her neatly worn-out shoes, did’ 
mot affect ber @e -an unaccustomel wight, vagrant’ 
#iough she was; ‘butstill it seemed to her like a pio- 
‘ture in adream. She thought not once of the blind 
old man she had deserted; her soul was cognizant 
only of one object—the man upon whose arm she had 
hung. 

“No wonder he didn’t know me,” she said to 
herself. “But he will—he will! and oh, he’ll be so 
glad! I know. He’ll take me with him, perhaps. 
And just as soon as he sees me in nice clothes, he’ll 
be glad I found him, Why, I’m everso much taller,” 
she went on, gazing at herself in the glass, tearing 
the faded gaudiness from her neck, where she had 
slipped it off her head. “My hair was all curly 
then, and now it’s cut off. My cheeks were red, 
too—pvor papa used to call me his little rosebud. 
Now won’t the folks in Poplar Court be sorry they 
didn’t believe me!” she cried aloud, her eyes shining 
like diamonds. “Now what'll they say? ‘l’o be 
sure, he wasn’t my very own brother, but papa 
always told me I must love him as well. Oh, what 
good times we used to have, before that awful day! 
And poor papa!” Her little bosom heaved with a 
convulsive sob. She stood there for a moment, the 
picture of childish woo, and not hearing the door 
open; but presently she turned. 

The young man had entered, and was leisurely 
taking off his coat. He seemed to avoid looking at 
her; he was silent; not a sound was heard save the 
creaking of his shoes. With the same immobility of 
countenance, he laid his coat upon an arm-clair, 
took down an elegant dressing-gown, deliberately 
arrayed himself in it, tied the two crimson cords 
together, fastidiously arranged the great ‘silken 
tassels side by side, placed his cap on gently, went 
to the closet, took from thence a pair of velvet 
slippers, inserted his feet within, and finally, after a 
long, fidgeting search, drew a cigar from a pretty 
little case that adcrned the mantel-piece, as slowly 
lighted a match, and, ‘seating himself with the utmost 
deliberation, began to smoke, and as coolly to survey 
the child. 

The poor thing stood there, trembling in every 
limb. bis was something so different from the 
pretty little visions she had been indulging in—this 
was something so very, very different! She turned 
red in the face, feeling the:crimson mount to the very 
roots of hey bair; her eyes fell; she seemed to by 





forget you, I’ve never forgot you. Oh, do, do believe 





one enormous pulse, beating with an awful rapidity’ 
and going to stop entirely soon. 

And still that face opposite her stared and glared 
between the gray-white clouds of smoke. She wished 
herself anywhere but here. Poplar Court was para- 
dise to this. A sense of this man’s injustice towards 
her, though he had said nothing, burned hotly in her 
poor little bosom. She clenched her hands, She 
wanted to pinch, to strike, to punish him in some 


way. 

And still he smoked on—still those eyes, so large 
and perfectly-shaped, looked her through and through, 
as though in each iris were points of stecl. The child 
wanted to cry, to scream, to run. Her lip quivered, 
the hot tears started and stood trembling on her eye- 
lids: she was wounded—it was déadly cruel to treat 
her so like a dumb, soulless animal. At last, he took 
the cigar from his lips. 

“ Well,” he said, in low, clear, cutting tones, 
“ you’re about over it now, I suppose.” 

She lifted her eyes a moment, they fell as sud- 
denly, and tears fell too—tears hot from the fount of 
outraged feeling. Ttwas evident she did not know 
‘what to say—that she was entirely at his mercy now. 

“See here, what did you ‘mean, telling me that 
miserable story downstuirs? If you had been a 
boy, I’d have shaken your fifeoutof you. What did 
you mean?” 

“Oh, Hubert—I——” And ‘the tears came with 
almost a scream. 

“None of that!” He leaned both hands on the 
‘table, his cigar was slowly @ying out, and the ashes 
were as dead as her now. “ None of that, you 
little impostor, or I'll ewhip you on the spot!” 
He pointed to a delicate riding-whip hanging from 
some article of furniture near, and the child cowered 
at hisnow tigerish-looking eyes, at the same time back. 
ingaway from him almostimperceptibly. ‘“ And see 
here,” he spoke: ‘if ever you cross my path, if 
ever by ‘word, vordeed you jpretend to know me, 
if ever you dare ‘to Shame me again by any of your 
low-lived exhibitions for ‘the purpose of getting 
money out of me Ili¢host you,ms-sure as | live!” 

“ But——” quiverei the ips. 

“None of your impuilenes, Titellyou! How you 
learned that Dwan't *dlljand Idon't care; but 
listen ‘to me. | G¥ington was drowned—deep, 
——e unieriitte:weean, (Do you take me for 
@n “i You ee oe ree gred are leagued 
‘together, I suppose. woutvor have you both 
in gaol—@o you 'lveur’?—~in gad! ! I could easily put 
yyou there to-night—easily fe out here and call a 
ss ‘endl ‘aé’d mever listen to you, but carry 
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you Olfiustanter. I'won't do that this time; I'll let 
you go, ‘though have mortified me enough, But 
the next time—beware !” 

The child ha@*been‘moving uneasily back step by 
step. She had brought her hands together, the little 
fingers working over each other in a piteous way; 
but at the mention of the word gaol her whole frame 
seemed to collapse, and her white and frighteued faco 
took on another shade of fear, and, as her tormentor 
lifted his graceful figure, she cried out in anguish, 
and turned to the door. 

“ Stop!” said the voice, that in its forced and un- 
natural key would haunt her for ever; and again she 
was powerless to move. “ You understand all I havo 
beon telling you?” he said, coming up and standing 
between her and the door, 

“No, I don’t! I want to.go!” cried the child, with 
hysterical vehemence, darting first on one side and 
then on the other in her efforts to reach the door. 

‘See here, my young lady, this won’t do,” ho 
said, enforcing his declaration by a frown and 
a stamp of the foot, as he stretched out ove white 
hand and laid it with a vicelike grasp upon her 
shrinking ‘shoulder. “I repeat, you understand 
what I have said ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child, sabbingly. 

‘* You are never to try that game aguin.” 

She shook her head, still cowering, 

“ Or, remember, the gaol! Now you can go.” 

“Of course she’s an impostor,” he said, angrily, 
when the room was emptied of her presence. 
And tie walked to and fro impatiently, as though 
pursued by aninvisible power. “ Nothing easier than 
that for one of those children to do. They needed but a 
small memorial—the knowledge of her name for iu- 
stance—a trinket or so, She was with them a great 
deal—always a-child of such tastes. Flor!” heex- 
claimed, growing more energetic, ‘as he” talked, 
“she to palm herself off for a thing of beauty 
like that. ‘Chis, a scraggy-eyed girl, lean and lan- 
tern-jawed; that, a creature of fairy loveliness, 
hard to be paralleled. Nonsense! I ‘should have 
been a fool if I bad noticed -her, I might have 
given her some money though.” 

He hurried to the door. Nobody was there but 
well-dressed waiting-maid, receiving some orders 
from beautiful Mrs, Walters. whose 100m was next 
door, 
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“Be sure end let her in when she comes on 
Christmas,” he heard the latter:say. 

Nobody there,,in all the brilliautly-lighted hall ; 
the nuisance hadgone, It: was not atvall likely he 
would ever meet with it again, So he went back 
to his cigar and :his luxurious quiet. | 

CBAPTER Il. 
Blow, blow, thou-winter' wind, 
Thou art not:so unkiud 

man’s ingratitude. Shakespeare. 

Tue child had uo nameifor that fashionable dis-! 
aster ‘that happens to so many more favourably) 
situated—a broken -heart. There.are no words in| 
the language with which to depict the peculiar suf-' 
fering of such a child. No, faith,to console,,no wis- 
dom to correct-+nothing but the ruin of all its bean-| 
tiful hupes lying atits feet : its little spirit wounded! 
almost unto death ; its weak and illnourished body} 
trembling as one-in the Jast.mortal pangs. of dissolu- 
tion; everything, black, blank, lost! 

Her case was yet more wretched. She had no! 
mother to go to. in her miserable’ home,; no miserable’ 
mother even, who, amidst the fumes of the poisonous; 
liquors she has been.imbibing, still has.something of! 
the mother’s love for her wretched child, and a 
shoulder on which, maudlin though she may be, she 
can let the little facerfall and sob its ,piteous ;grief, 
out in her ear, 

“ [’ll-never speak. of .it.again; I'll never tell any-' 
body of it again! They may:ask me and ask me— 
I'll die first!” she kept on, under Her breath, as she 
went slowly dowa the stairs, ‘ I.expect exauyvody 
has laughed at me; I know they all have in Poplar 
Court; but I'll never speak of it again.” 

She started at ‘this; started, flushed and stood 
still, frightened at herself. What had shesaid? Was 
it a vow that to break would peril her soul? Yes, 
she believed that. .Reverence was one of her re- 
deeming qualities. It was so prominent that, but 
for counterbalancing traits, it would have made of 
her nothing but. an abject slave, a . superstitious 
puppet. She had retained the memory of her early 


teaching, terrible.as the ordeal of the past three years | 


had been. 

“ There!’ she exclaimed “now I’m bound; now I 
daren’t tell if they.tore me in pieces. Well, it’s just 
as well; it couldn’t dome any good. My beautiful 
lady wouldn’t believe.me, perhaps, any more than the 
rest ofthem. They say I’m proud and take on airs, 
only because I told them:the truth, and callme the 
ragged princess.” She.stopped to gulp down.a great 
lump that seemed to come up obstinately in her 
throat, then hurried faster. “And there’s poor old 
gran’pa—I'd forgatten him.” 

She went quietly across the great hall, quickened 
her pace at a harsh “‘ be off with you, baggage !” from 
one of the servauts, hastened to the green baizo. door. 
Nobody was there. Her heart beat with.terror. Had 
she left this good old man to :be ejected from the 
place, turned into the wet streets with no one to pro- 
tect him? 

A dark and woeful evening it was, crowded with 
unkiudness and neglect and cruelty; but her treat- 
P| to her old friend seemed to her the worst thing 
of all. 

She flew to the entrance, sprang down the steps, 
turned into the arch, and there, with.a cry of delight, 
saw her friend and protector standing patiently in 
his old place, the woollen bag hanging from his neck, 
her tambourine in one.hand, the other thin‘and bony 
fingers held hard against the little treasure under his 
ragged vest. 

“Oh, gran’pa!” cried the child, and leaning her 
head against him, crying in an agony of grief and joy 
as if her heart would break. 

“Why, child, child!” He patted her on the 
re “What's the matter,and where have you 

een 2” 

“Oh, gran’pa, never mind.” She raised her hand 
and wiped her streaming eyes with the little faded 
handkerchief. “ I’ve—I’ve.only been to see some- 
body, you know—that is, I thought I’d:seen him be- 
fore, but I was—I might have been mistaken. No 
matter ; don’t let’s talk of it. ‘We willgo home and 
make a good fire—oh, you must be so cold! But.it 
doesu’t rain; we won't get wet. We'll—we'll go 
home and be happy, wou’t we, gran’pa ?” 

“Eh, why shouldn’t we, child? There’s a reason 
—I see it in your voice. What's happened, eh ?” 

“Never mind, gran’pa; we'll go. home.and nobody 
slan’t trouble us. Here’s my hand. And we'll stay 
all our days in Poplar Court, won’t we? Where I’il 
be the ragged ‘ princess,’ whether my fortune comes 
ornot. It’s. good place—that is, when we ‘haves 
fire, you know. And this money in your pocket— 
oh, we shall be happy!” 

S The voice, the voice!” mumbled the old man. 

And I hope we shall live a great many years to 
make each other happy, aud thea—and then die 
together!” she cried, with a hysterical effort to keep 


her voice even; but it broke down, and the old man 
muttered : 

* Ah, the poor child! the poor child!” 

No, mo, you mustn’t say that, or I shall be very 
rangry,” cried Flor, quite.calm again. “I’m not a 
r child, Didn't 1 have some money given to 


'|-me?.and didn’t my boantiful lady tell me to call 


on her .at Christmas? and maybe she'll give us:a 
chicken. If she don’t we ean buy one, just for 


onee, and Mitty Morgan will cook it for us in the 
'|,great stove, Poor! I’mjust as: happy!” And the poor 
ghild dashed at a new -instalment of tears, witha 
savage parpaee Anahitet new ayes red oth the: blow. 


Poplar Court ran from a bye-strect:atithe lower 
end of the city. Night and day .a:never-ceasing 
thuader rambled)in the vicinity, and a never-ending 
stream of waggons, |presided over by swarthy men, 
toiled along its uneven.stones, loaded with enormous 
boxes and bales. and cordage, and svlatever the great 
ships-brought from over(the sea. 

The inhabitants of ‘Poplar Court were low in the 
social scale, and the marrow, grim | houses, crowding 
each close upon the other, were rich in rage floating 
from the windows ‘and ;strung across lines, from 
shutter to shutter, flapping and writhing-and flutter- 
ing in the wind. 

The presence of a moon, struggling through wide 
rifts of clouds, enabled little Flor to steer clear of 
the drifting humanity. It shone upon -her quaint 
little figure, and the tall spare frame of the old 
fiddler,.as they took the middle of the passage and 
moved onward to the old tenement that ended the 
court, by stretching its crambling ribs from side to 
side, and seeming to uphold all the other houses by 
its faded assumption of dignity. Presently they had 
opened the crazy door ‘and spropitiated ‘the tottering 
wooden steps by the most careful movements, Flor 
going ahead, and the old.man following. 

“T'll have a light in.a minute, gran'pa; there, 
sit down. I know just where to put my hand on 
everything.” 

And with this little assumption of womanly fore- 
thought she struck a match, eoughed .a little as the 
brimstone ignited, and .soon the tallow candle re- 
vealed the tidy wretchedness of. the apartment. 

Flor was down onher knees next, for she had laid 
all the sticks ready to be-set blazing. 

“I’m hungry, ain’t you,,grau’pa? There's bread 
in the house, and now you're safe I’m going out to 
get some butter. Come, let’scount the money. Not 
many pennies and little bits to-day, on account of 
the rain; but that nice roll! You're sure you've 
got it? Oh, yes, there it is!” she cried, as the old 
man produced the money. 

She drew a chair gravely up to the shaky table, 
then .sat down, leaned her head heavily upon her 
hand, and forgot.everything for a moment, wrapped 
in her own gloomy thuughts. 

“ Well, deary, how much?” 

The voice of the old manrecalled her to conscious- 
ness. She caught at the money nervously. 

“ Five, six, seven—whby, gran’pa, we’re rich, we 
surely are rich. Seven, and I haven’t.done yet!” 
she.exclaimed. 

The old man leaned. over, fixing his sightless eyes 
where he supposed the money to be. 

“ Eight, nine, ten, eleven—why twelve shillings !” 
oried the child, breathlessly. 

And pushing them from her, she sat herself back 
in the chair, scarcely believing the evidence of her 
senses, 

‘* Twelve shillings, eh! and Christmas‘ion Monday,” 
ejaculated the old man. 

“Was you thinking of a pudding, gran’pa, such as 
you used to have? You shall haveit. Mitty Mor- 
gan’s to have one, if she can find some one to go 
halves; for the whole would cost almost half a crown. 
And we'll buy. achicken—yes, we wil!—a little one ; 
it,will be splendid! A pudding, a chicken, and I to 
help in the cooking; for Mitty isn’t exactly to be 
trusted, though she is a good cook.” 

“JT was thinking, little one, that you must buy 
shoes.” 

“ Oh, no matter for me!” cried the girl, tying over 
her head the much-enduring handkerchief. ‘1 don’t 
care if Inever haveshoes ; what's the use ?—I mean, 
gran’pa, what’s the use of anything if—if you’re so 
poor that a little like that won’t buy half you want? 
Now I’m going. Just come and turn the key ; there's 
bad characters in tliis house, Mitty Morgan says.” 

The old man fumbled for the rest of the .oney, 
and had just placed it snugly in its former -resting- 
place, when there came a rap at the door. 

“ Well, I’m blessed !” cried a thick voice, as a small 
figure whisked in, pulling an uncommonly large hat 
from an uncommonly small head, “I say, I’m:biessed 
if this don’t look comfortable. Well, how are you 
to-night?” 

“Tm well enough,” was thereply.of the old fiddler, 





who did not fancy his visitor. 


“ Well and comfortable, I should say so—well and 
comfortable. Well, she is a treasure of a house- 
keeper, I should say so, What avery nice thing 
to have some one to caro for you, eh? a fire on the 
— a singing kettle, and all that sort o’ thing, 
eu 

“Sho’s a good little girl,” echoed the old man. 

“ Good! She's an angel hopt down, as it wore, 
right into one’s mouth, and you're lucky. I’m afraid 
you ain't thankfal,” he added, transforming him. 
self into a jug by planting his right hand on hig 


hip. 

“ What do you want?” asked the old man, rather 
courtly. 

“Oh, what do I want? yes, you wish to know 
what.I want. Well, business ‘is what I want, of 
course. I never comes but I comes on business, do 
I? There’s.a lady—first quality—of my acquaint- 
auce that gives a Christmas party to her little girl. 
She speaks in the hearing of my cousin, and wonders 
where she will get a fiddler for the dance, which 
comes off early, and, being old-fashioned, doesn’t 
wanta band, nor yet two instruments. So Jemima 
‘comes to me, and I says to Jemima,'‘ Consider old 
grandpa down in Poplar Oourt.as good as engaged. 
He'll do it, I know, and glad to turn an honest 
penny.’ How do you like it?” 

“Well, I like—it,” said the old man, slowly, 
“though I don’t get the first price, if the money. goes 
through your hands.” 

“Now, that ain't grateful—I say it as a friend—~ 
that ain't grateful, oldman. Don’t I:take the paing 
to mention it, and go out of my way .to do it, and 
knowing fiddling Jimmy, ‘too, who gets first-rato 
prices? But.no, says I to myself, ‘Grandpa’s ‘slim 
and genteel-like, and his little lady’ll do:him some 

good,and he’s blind, and——” 

* And.go you took advantage of:him,” said the old 
man, bluntly. 

“ Now, I'll be hanged, if I evar see sich a chap! 
I'll goafter the other one. I will.” 

* Well, I’m willin’,” said the old man. 

“Suppose we go halves?” queried the other, who 
had risen, and stood hat in hand, 

“If that’s the best, you'll do—yes.” 

“All right, then. In course the little gal’ll go 
with you, you bein’ blind, and it’ll be good as a play 
to her— develop her faculties, like.” 

“ Yes, yes, she'll go,”’ said the fiddler. 

“ Well, good-nig ht, and bless you, bless you,” said 
the man, whose speech grew thicker every moment. 
“T’ll send the numberand thelady’sname. Wish you 
merry Christmas,” And away he went, zigzaging 
down the stairs. 


CHAPTER IIlf, 
Go to your bosoms 
Knock there and ask your heart what it doth 
know. Shakespeare, 

Joun Huserr Ivincton had bought a house. A 
handsome house in the suburbs had long been to 
let, and the owner, despairing of getting interest on 
his property that way, had determined to sgll. 

John was a man who did not know he had nerves, 
He liked the place because it was capable of great 
improvements. Its situation just suited him—far 
enough from the road to ensure quiet, near enough to 
show with imposing distinctness, He got it at a 
bargain, too, cash down—serpentine walks, statuary, 
greenhouses and all. It mattered but little to him 
that the place was said to be unlucky; indeed, it 
derived an additional charm in his eyes from that fact. 
The man who had built it quarrelled with his wife. 
He was overheard by the neighbours swearing at 
her about the disposition of certain improvements ; 
he was seen sometimes, when the window shades 
were up, to stamp about the room as if anxious to 
find somebody to quarrel with; and when madam 
was found lying dead in her bed, one morning, 
although there was no existing proof that evil had 
been done, the people of Beryton considered that 
she had been foully dealt by, and only expressod 
their wonder that it didn’t happen before, wire, 
one morning some years after, the old man was 
cut down from a beam dead. 

From that time all the inhabitants considered the 
house doomed, and whoever moved in soon moved 
out in disgust, having either seen something, or 
heard something, nobody quite understool what, 

John had listened gravely when these things wers 
commented upon, and smiled as the widow in the 
house adjuining answered his questions with siucero 
faith in the genuineness of the sights, sounds, or 
whatever they were, as she handed him the keys 
every now and then. 

John always looked ata younger face, when ho 
smiled—the face of a:really beautiful girl of seven- 
teen, the widow’s only daughter. 

“He seems to take a mighty fancy to you, any- 
way,” said the widow, one day when they had been 





talking of him, 
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“Y’m sure I hope not ; I should not feel at all flat- 
tered.” 

Her mother loo ed up amazed. 

“Why, Angy, he’s handsome, he’s remarkably 
handsome.” : . 

“So everybody says—and so, indeed, he is, to 
those who like that sort of good looks; but there’s 
something under it all, something hard and revenge- 
ful—at least, so it seems to me.” : 

“ Why, daughter,” exclaimed the mild widow, 
“ you can’t mean it?” 

“ Indeed, I do.” 

“Then how differently folks see! I thought he 
looked liked a man almost too kind and indulgent; I 
thought him singularly beautiful. Well, well, there’s 
no accounting for diversities of opinion. Your poor 
father used to say that I was a very poor judge of 
character, Perhaps you take after him, for I must 
say he read men as easily as one readsa book. How 
nicely he is fitting up the place! You can’t deny 
that he has great taste.” 

Angy joined her mother at the window that over- 
looked that part of the estate which was under re- 
pair. Nearly a score of workmen were busy at 
various points, some cleaning walks, others trimming 
trees, others working upon the house-front itself. 

“ He seems determined to keep up the acquaintance,” 
said the widow, smiling in a pleased way. “ Well, I 
don’t know why he shouldn’t. We’re his nearest 
neighbours, and your father held a high position in 
the legal world. There was vot his equal, I believe ; 
but his heart was so good, poor dear! that he couldn’t 
keep money. Well, well, 1 hope the poor man may 
never repent of his bargain.” 

“ Tt seems every body has who has ever had anything 
to do with the gloomy old house. I wouldn’t live in 
it, if they gave it to me,” said the bright-faced girl, 
going back to her seat at an opposite window, over- 
looking her own little flower garden. 

“T wouldn’t live in it, if they gave it to me.” How 
often, in the years that were to come, would she 
think of these lightly spoken words, and feel herself 
powerless to control tke fate that seemed even now 
dawning upon her! Light, careless, happy-hearted, 
she only saw the future through the sunbeams of her 
own girlish fancy, which was not quite free from 
“Love’s young dream,” childish as she was. 

“ At Inst!” said John Ivington, exultingly, standing 
on the threshold of his elegant drawing-room, sur- 
veyiug its decorations with a pleased though critical 
interest. “I couldn’t have bought such a property 
as this with twice the money, in any other place in 
the country. Haunted! nonsense. I'll inake it 
haunted by everythirg bright and beautiful. I’ll 
hauut it with some of the finest statuary. A group 
of Faith, Hope and Charity shall standthere. Hem! 
—I’ll make it a present to my wife.” And hesmiled 
in a quiet, pleased way. “To my wife; yes, she 
shall be my wife; her destiny is fixed. Strange, 
that when I went to that old fortune-teller, she 
should show me that face, but she did. They say 
there’s a young fellow comes here, pupil of her father, 
I know; poor as a church mouse, dark and slightly 
saturnine in face, enough to give him a pleasantly 
fiendish expression, just the man to interest a pretty 
girl, But he has come in vain, the young lady is 
spoken for,” 

He threw himself down upon a couch covered with 
velvet, settled his head comfortably upon the carved 
woodwork, and began to form his plans. Opposite 
him loomed up the great mirror, a fixture in the wall, 
that he allowed to remain, while the artizans worked 
delicately around it. In this could be seen the long, 
bright perspective of the handsome apartment, 
velvets, laces, silks and luxurious upholstery. The 
flowers in the carpet, the frescoes on the ceiling, the 
fine pictures, the elaborate workmanship of the im- 
ported mantelpiece, the costly ornaments above it, 
the huge silver-branched candelabra, ail were re- 
flected with an artistic minuteness that allowed no 
tint or shade to escape. 

“A pretty girl, a beautiful girl, and, by Jove, I love 
her! I love her, and I will have her! Have not the 
fates decided it ?” 

He was gazing languidly at the mirror, when sud- 
denly he saw a man enter from the farther side of the 
apartment—still in the mirror—and come slowly to- 
wards him. He would have turned, but that he knew 
in that part of the room there was neither door nor 
window. Besides, the figure was familiar to him— 
horribly familiar. It was that of a man small and 
spare in stature, of a remarkably benevolent expres- 

sion, though at that moment the face wore a look of 
mingled regret and sternness. Small as it was, and 
at first it seemed a mere puppet, the features were 
distinctly marked, and the gray hairs upon the white, 
benevolent forehead trembled at the little breeze that 
seemed stirring. 

John Ivington gazed like one fascinated or en- 
tranced. He was not conscious of being frightened, 
though a slight chill made him shiver. He felt more 





like a man under some spell of curiosity and awe. 
Then the house was haunted, and yonder was a 
ghostly mirror. 

The thin old man seemed to advance halfway to 
the centre of the room; there he stood still, and 
throwing one arm forward, pointed towards a small, 
misty cloud that could be seen now upon the mirror, 
as if some one had breathed upon it. Slowly evol- 
ving one by one came the outlines of a ship. More 
rapidly a tempest gathered. The surface of the glass 
seemed one vast ocean, broken with huge waves that 
reared their monstrous crests and dashed against the 
doomed vessel. Evidently the storm was at its 
height. Crowds of frightened people appeared in 
groups about the decks—sailors sprang frantically 
from point to point, in obedience to hoarse orders, 
that, with the horrid shrieks of the blast, and the 
cries and prayers of the deathstruck, made a hideous 
pandemonium of sound. Suddenly the ship parted, 
Those who could swim battled bravely for life. Boats 
and pieces of spar filled with clinging men and women 
and children, could be seen in all directions. One 
immense body of wood held but two, an aged man 
and a little child. 

“We might save the child,” cried an old salt, as 
they rode between huge billows, “ but not the other. 
Does she belong to anyone here ?” 

“Madness to attempt it,” muttered a young man, 
who sat, white as death, in the stern. 

And even in that awful time he thought of the vast 
fortune that was his if that little child sank under the 
boiling surf. He forgot his sacred trust, forgot his 
manhood, and did not cry: 

“ Save the little offe; I am her protector. The debt 
of gratitude I owe the old man, her father, cannot be 
repaid.” 

He held his peace, and suffered the timid and the 
selfish to have their way. 

“The old man was one of the steerage passengers,” 
cried another. “I remember seeing him, the old 
fiddler. Ha, they are under now!” 

’ Bear away !” cried the pilot; “ there’s no time to 
lose!” 

And the young man turned his head with his 
wicked thought, perhaps daring to excuse himself. 

He lived it all over, and grew deadly chill, sitting 
there before the haunting mirror. 

At last he ventured to look round. It was no illu- 
sion ; there stood the venerable, gentlemanly figure, 
and though through it could be seen the rich furni- 
ture and the opposite wall, still there it was, an ac- 
cusing presence. 

“ What am I here for?” 

John Ivington had not spoken. 

“T am here to remind you of the past, to tell you 
that you have perjured your soul, but that there is 
forgiveness for you, if you will be just. I was with 
you when my helpless little child asked for justice at 
your hands, and found no mercy in a villain’s heart. 
This splendour, the money that you lavish upon it, 
rightly belongs to her. I trusted you—too blindly I 
followed my ownimpulses, I believed you as honest 
as myself. 

“Did I not take you from poverty and make you 
asmyown? Yes, as my son I educated you, gave 
you access to the best society, bestowed my confi- 
dence upon you—and how have you requited me? I 
tell you, I will haunt you to death! In all your plea- 
sures I will be beside you; in the silent night you 
shall see me, and in the glare of mid-day. Every place 
to which you direct your footsteps shall be haunted, 
every pleasure you enjoy I will poison! I will stand 
beside your bridal, I will make desolate your house- 
hold ; 1 will trouble you while living and dying; you 
shall not escape me, unless you make full restitution. 
My little innocent child you have subjected to all the 
galling restrictions of poverty. You have thrown her 
amidst the pollutions of a vicious neighbourhood at 
nearly the age at which I rescued you. You have 
tortured a little heart that loved you singly and 
purely ; you have taught it to hate and almost to loathe 
your kind. 

“ Go and find that child; take her home, educate, 
clothe and feed her—I ask nothing more. You may 
keep her for ever dependent upon your bounty. Hide 
the secret of her birth, if you will, but, for the sake 
of your own honour, don’t leave her among those 
terrible influences! 

“In my life I was quiet and retiring ; but my will 
was iron, and my purpose relentless. 1 swear to you, 
I will not let the darling of my old age, the one pledge 
of my only, early love, suffer through you. And the 
oath is registered in the high courts of heaven.” 

And the figure disappeared. 

John Ivington arose, guilty, but not repentant. 
The thing, what was it but a shadow, after all? No 
one could see it but himself, no other person in the 
world would or could be cognizant of its presence, 
Should he, after three years of elegant ease, burden 
himself with this child? The matter was not to be 





thought of, notfor a moment. The child came up 








before him as she looked that night—meagre, thin, 
ragged and dirty. He sickened at the recollection ; 
his fastidious taste revolted. Besides, he cliose to 
consider her an impostor. She was seen to go down, 
the waves had closed over her, and this old man and 
vagrant wished to make money out of their know- 
ledge. Besides, if he took the girl, if indeed, she 
was righifully the heiress of all this wealth, would 
not common gratitude exact a support for the blind 
old fiddler? The girl would not leave him if he had 
been her benefactor. Indeed, the whole thing in- 
volved so much thought, expense and trouble, that 
much the best way was to wash his hands of it en- 
tirely, and let the shadow do its worst, It was after 
all only a shadow. 

He started to walk down the parlour—a thin hand 
touched his shoulder, and through broadcloth and 
lining it felt.cold—cold as an icy clod, and sent him 
thrilling and shivering backward. In vain hestrove 
to shake it off; like a grip of iron it remained, root- 
ing him to the floor. Every pore of his body exuded 
moisture, and every drop of sweat felt like a ball of 
ice. In utter agony he opened his lips to say, “I 
will,” when he started to his feet, and, with a look 
of alarm, gazed down the apartment, and—came to 
his senses, seeing one of the workmen regarding him 
curiously. 

“I—I was fast asleep, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir. Excuse me for theliberty, but I wished 
to consult you previous to going, and shook you by 
the shoulder, I’m afraid rather roughly.” 

“Oh, no, no; quite right, I’m very glad you did. 
It waked me from a troublesome dream.” 

(To be continued.) 








In the will of the late Countess of Loudoun, just 
proved, her ladyship, after desiring that her funeral 
may be as quiet as possible, goes on to say: “I 
farther wish my right hand to be cut off and buried 
in the park at Castle Douington, at the bend of the 
hill to the Trent, and a small cross of stone over it, 
with the motto, ‘I byde my tyme.’” 

Discovery or A Mercury Lopr.—A quicksilver 
mine is said to have been discovered at Exeter. It 
appears that a few months ago a few boys discovered 
some of the metal in the rock, or “ shillett” as it is 
called, forming the bank of the river at Head Weir. 
It was suggested that the quicksilver had come there 
by accident, or had been designedly placed there, 
but a local chemist, named Hare, obtained permis- 
sion from the towncouncil to excavate the bank, and 
he has just done so in presence of the surveyor and 
other persons, and the result is the discovery of 
large quantity of the liquid metal. Further opera- 
tions, however, have been stopped, pending the deci- 
sion of the town council, who are the owners of the 
land or river bank. 

EXHAUSTION oF THE Bratn.—Dr. Radcliffe, in 
his recent Croonian lectures, is reported to have dis- 
cussed, at much length and very acutely, the subject 
of brain exhaustion, so common at the present day. 
After describing the leading symptoms, such as loss 
of memory, depression of spirits, increased or les- 
sened sleepiness, unusual irritability, epiliptiform 
condition of the nerves, and sometimes transitory 
coma, he argues against urging the patient to eat 
heartily, believing that such a practice tends to de- 
velop the disease ; he equally opposes the trainiog 
diet system, as generally starving the nerve tissucs 
by excluding hydrocarbons from food; uor should 
the patient be urged to work more than is natural 
under the circumstances, nor to rest from headwork 
—in many cases cerebral exhaustion being intensi- 
fied by the brain lying fallow. If there is undue 
sleeplessness, the head should lie low on the pillow, 
and if undue sleepiness, it should be kept high. 

ORIGIN or Giestes.—Charles Leland, in his work 
on English gipsies, speaks of the race of which they 
are a tas “the descendants of a vast number of 
Hindoos, of the primitive tribes of Hindoostan, who 
were expelled or migrated from that country early in 
the fourteenth century.” The migration probably 
began earlier, for there are intimations of tlieim as 
far west as Germany in 1416, and in 1427 a troop of 
them, numbering a hundred, appeared in Paris, where 
they gave themselves out as Christian gipsics ex- 
pelled from Egypt by the Mohammedans, No set- 
tled account of their origin is given by the gipsies 
of any two lands in the old world, but their tradition 
tends on the whole towards the Egyptian origin 
which the popular notions of European nations had 
in general till of late assigned to them. Yet that the 
Rom or Romri are to be identified with the Dom or 
Domni caste of Hindoos, allied to the Nats, the real 
gipsies of India at the present day—the letters D 
and R being hardly distinguishable in gipsy months— 
is not only attested by the name they give them- 
selves, but borne out by proofs without limit from 
the study of their speech and of their characteristic 
customs or habits. 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“The Lost Coronel,” “ Blgiva,” ete., etc. 
———. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
I to thee my love will give, 
Never dreaming to deceive 
While that life endures; 
Nay, and after death, in sooth, 
I to thee will keep my truth 
As now, when in my May of youth, 
This my love assures, 

GweEnpa’s heart beat high, though she could 
scarcely have accounted for the tumult of her feel- 
ings when she heard the announcement of her guar- 
dian’s presence at Fern Place. 

What was it to her, the betrothed of a marquis’s 
son, the heiress of a splendid fortune, independent, 
fair and young, whether the lawyer guardian of her 
Pe a chose to pay an unexpected visit to her dwell- 
ing 

She reproved herself for the causeless alarm ; she 
stilled forcibly the throbbing of her breath as she 
walked through the hall, doubting in the interval 
whether she should ignore any unlooked-for arrival 
and proceed at once to her dinner toilet, or whether 
she should act on the information received and go at 
once to the apartment where she was in all proba- 
bility awaited. 

Pride prevailed over curiosity and alarm. She an- 
swered the announcement by acold inclination of her 
head in token of comprehension, and then she went 
on to her apartments and rang the bell for her maid. 

“ Annie, I believe some one has arrived in my ab- 
sence,” she said as the Abigail commenced her duties, 
“ Thad better make a more elaborate dinner dress than 
usual. What have you laid out for me?” she added, 
glancing at the articles strewing the sofa and chairs. 

“Only your gray silk, Miss Loraine. I mean the 
dress trimmed, with rose colour and black lace. You 
said you would wear it out at home,” answered the 
maid, brushing out as she spoke her lady’s. abundant 
‘tresses. 

Gwenda gave a peevish start. 

“ Dear me, you need not hurt me so, Annie. You 
pull my hair as if my head werea wooden doll’s, But 
1 will not wear that dress, it is so frightfully dowdy,” 
she added, with a scornful glance at the elegantly 
trimmed robe. 

“ What shall I get out, Miss Gwenda?” was the 
Tather sullen rejoinder. 

She had been accustomed to a powerful if veiled 
Coutrol ever the heiress’s dressivg-room and all be- 
“nging to it, 
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[LORP BRUNTON PROPOSES A TRIP. | 


“My green velvet,’”’ was the decided answer. 

‘Dear me, Miss Loraine, that is such a 
gan Annie. 

But Gwenda sharply silenced her. 

“TI wish for that dress,” she returned, somewhat 
satirically. ~ 

“ Indeed, miss,” began the woman, eagerly, I only 
thought it was rather too imposing just for home, 
you know, Miss Loraine.” 

“Never mind; if I do wish to look awe-striking, 
what then? It ismy pleasure, Annie ; and mind that 
you dress my hair in accordance with the rest of my 
toilet,’’ she went on, “Make me look as diguified as 
possible.” 

The Abigail could scarcely repress a smile. 

“ Dear me, Miss Loraine, as if any one could im- 
prove you from what nature has made you. Yot are 
as beautiful a young lady as I ever had the pleasure 
to wait upon, I’m sure. But when it comes to a young 
creature of your age lookiug like a young matron as 
it were, it’s out of the question, you see,” she added, 
despairingly. 
is ‘* Even if I were one?” laughed the girl, with a shy 

ush, 

“ Well, we hope it won’t be long first, of course, 
Miss Gwenda; and if you are to be a viscountess, and 
in due time a marchioness, it’s only fit you should 
prepare for it. Only it’s so pleasant to see youth 
look like youth itself, and the time will come when 
you canxot wear the pretty things that suit you now, 
miss.” 

Annie was about right in her philosophy when ap- 
plied to more things than mere dress and ornaments. 

It is unwise indeed to forestall the future when the 
present is in auy case so terribly fleeting in its 
course. 

However, her young lady did not choose to yield, 
or her reasons were deeper than appeared on the 
surface. 

So the rather matronly costume was donned, and 
the clustering tresses securely banded round the head, 
while rich gold ornaments formed the sole enlivening 
glitter to the grave, heavy robe. 

“ There—I’m sure you do look like a peeress now, 
anyway, miss,” exclaimed Annie, as she gazed on her 
handiwork, “ to say nothing of a princess, which you 
might well become so far as good looks are con- 
cerned,” 

She scarcely exaggerated 
eulogium, . 

Gwenda’s passing agitation had to some extent 
given a reality and womanly dignity to her whole 
air and mien that her usual girlish vivacity and 
lightuess naturally lacked. 


” be- 


in the flattering 








‘Ter lovely complexion was displayed to its full 
brilliancy by the shade which would have becu so 
trying to a less perfect skin. 

The heavy folds of the velvet bung round her 
perfectly moulded form with an amplitude that gave 
dignity to its youthful slightness, 

And with the classical coiffure, and the severe 
character of her jewellery, she had certainly rather 
the princess air alluded to by Annie than the girlish 
grace and fairylike air of the years she counted. 

She paused a moment before she opened the door 
of the drawing-room. 

All was still; and she turned the handlo with a 
slight smile of scorn at her own terror. 

All was certainly repressed ere she advanced into 
the room; and no trace of emotion remained when 
she walked up to the spot where Mr. Bolton was 
sitting, carelessly turning over the leaves of a 
periodical that he had taken up from a table devoted 
to that sort of literature. 

“ Ha, my fair ward, how are you? Ihave taken 
you by surprise, I fear, but it is part of the privileges 
that compensate for our arduous duties,” he ex- 
claimed, as he took her hand and led her to a chair 
near the one he had occupied. 

“Of course, you must be always welcome,” re- 
turned Gwenda, with perhaps a somewhat constrained 
politeness. ‘ But I confess I always associate your 
coming witk some especial business,” she added, 
scarcely controlling the anxious curiosity she felt as 
to the object of his errand. 

‘“ Perhaps you are right,” he said, carelessly. “We 
poor slaves are unable to indulge mere faucies or 
pleasure in our movements. You are right. It was 
@ matter of business that brought me hither.” 

Gwenda bowed ; she could not dare to speak. 

It was very| absurd certainly. But yet for her very 
life she could not repress the idea that some evil 
tidings—something connected with Bernard and her 
marriage was iu the question. 

When did a betrothed girl imagine that there 
could be any matter unconcerned with her lover who 
possessed her whole heart and soul and thoughts ? 

“T see you are somewhat alarmed, Miss Loraine,” 
resumed the lawyer, witha smile. “Am I so very 
formidable au ogre, or do you think matters are so 
doubtful that you need to be suspicious on every un- 
usual event or action ?” 

“No, no. I am quite sure not. I know that all is 
honourable and true,’’ she replied. ‘‘ You would not 
have deceived me, Mr. Bolton; only you seo mine is 
such a strange life, you cannot wonder if I am alittle 
nervous and silly.” 

“Silly I am convinced you would never be, Miss 
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Loraine,” returned the lawyer, kindly, “but it is al- | might have caught the sound of a deep, groan-like { with all that I can give her to make the position 
most as bad for yourself aud for others if you give | sigh, though from whence it could proceed was a| desirable, But that ‘all’ does not include ‘love. 
way to causeless uervousness.” mystery she conld not have solved, even had it There was a silence, ouly broken by the touching 


“For what ‘others’? Do you mean Lord Cran- 
more?” asked Gwenda, her breast pauting uncon- 
trollably, : 

“ No, no, not altogether,” returned Mr. Bolton, with 
a shadow of embarrassment that did not escape his 
young companion’s anxious gaze. “I do not mean 
of course that your betrothed husband is not in the 
natural course of things more interested than any one 
in all that concerns you, but still you may affect 
others by your actions whether for firm dignity or 
girlish nervousness on any unforeseen eveut or Guex- 
pected suspense and delay.” 

“Then something has happened! you have some- 
thing unusual to tell me!” exclaimed the girl, « ver- 
million flush rushing over her cheeks and giving 
them a yet more lovely peach-blossom. ‘Do not 
wait a moment—please tell me,” she continued, 
hastily. : 

“My dear Miss Loraine, there is really nothing to 
cause all this agitation, though you may ps have 
a little suspense to bear, and need your decision 
to bring everything through the Tittle doubts and 
tanglements which may possibly ensue,” retarned 
Mr. Bolton, in a calm though rather constrained tone 
that added to the girl's irritation. 

“ May I claim to Know at once? ‘ft is my right,” 
she said, haughtily. 

“Tt is not quite so rapidly told,” heteplied. “ And 
I fear your dinner-bell will interrupt te before it is 
fully comprehended by you. But the real gist of the 
business is simply this: 

“ T have received a document which purports to have 
been written by the benefactor to whom you are in. 
debted for your Wealth, And in purswatce with its 
provisious your engagement to Lord Cratmore mest 
be'solemnized Within a certaia period dr else rélin. 
quished, as not mecting the conditions of yout 
heiress-ship.” 

Gwenda did not flush now. 

There Was a fading away of the colour which 
usually bloomed in her cheeks, but het eyes hed a 
proud, indignant flash of ivpatience ia thom as she 
said, quickly : 

“Then it seems I am indeed to be a slave, in 
bondage to an arbitrary will, Is that it, Mr. Bolton ?” 
she asked, sharply. 

* That is scarcely a fair way of putting it, Miss 
Loraine,” he returned, deprecatingly. “I think that 
when such large benefits have been so gratuitously 
conferred, when there is so little conditions or hard- 
ships attached to the heritage, itis hardly grateful 
or just to complain, almost without a knowledge of 
the circumstances, at a very reasonable and perhaps 
necessary condition.” 

“No, no, it is not,” she exclaimed, angrily, “I 
would rather throw up the golden chains than be 
fettered—than have to confess to true and noble 
hearts that they are distrusted and that I am a 
slave. It is unbearable,” she went on, starting up 
and pacing the room hurriedly in her feverish in- 
dignation. 

Mr. Bolton watched her with a curious and half- 
pitying air. 

** And,” he said, quietly, “Iam afraid, Miss Lo- 
raine, that if you give up your wealth and its condi- 
tions you would scarcely accomplish your object, 
You might be free, certainly, but I suspect it would 
rather be freedom from every tie and every engage- 
ment.” 

She smiled contemptuously. 

“Then you suppose Lord Cranmore is so mean 
and so base as to relinquish me if I lost my fortune,” 
she said, “1 am sorry you should have a nature 
that can think so ill of others, Mr. Bolton. You 
canuot comprehend perhaps that there may be true 
and genuine love that can actually dispense with 
wealth and marriage settlements ?” 

“And l'argent also, I suppose,” replied Mr. Bol- 
ton, with a forbearing smile, “I daresay such per- 
sons and such love exist, Miss Loraine, and am sure 
Lord Cranmore has a very warm and impetuous 
affection for you.” 

“But you do not suppose that it is disinterested ?” 
she said, eagerly. 

“1 had certainly rather be excused from giving 
any opinion in his especial case, Miss Loraine,” was 
the calm reply. ‘ However, it is my deliberate ad- 
vice to you not to forfeit the real for the ideal, and to 
yield to wiser judgments than your own.” 

“T will not be tyrannized over to seem unmaidenly 
and distrustful, Mr. Bolton,” she said, proudly. “I 
hate the very name of any one who could impose 
arbitrary conditions to his bounty. I am not grateful 
for such a legacy.” 

Mr. Bolton was not able to reply, for at the moment 
the dinner bell rang, and Mrs. Fenton entered the 
drawing-room. 

Porhiaps had it been delayed Gwenda’s quick ears 





awakened her attention. It might have almost been 
a ghostly wail, since no living person could have 
been in the apartment besides the three who were now 
quitting it for the dining-room. 

But, when the door had closed behind the young 
heiress and her guardian, there was a rustling be- 
hind the heavy curtains that draped the bay windows 
and the conservatory that descended from some steps 
at the side of a fernery within the recess. And the 
next moment @ thin, wayworn and poorly dressed 
man emerged from the shelter and stepped iuto the 
apartment. 

It was the stranger of the morning’s adventure. 
He stole into the apartment with noiseless and 
cautious steps, giving an anxious glance around at its 
partially-lighted recesses. , 

There was a mourofal eagerness in the expressigh 
of his eyes that devoured each object with rapid bat 
intense examination. Bat it was not on the tasteful 
‘nd luxurious furniture, nor the articles of verta and 
girlish elegance and refinement his eyes tested. 

He apo a iy a which hag 
ranged some auti -finished photographs 
ivory frames and one 4 two miniaterss ia velvet 
cases, mingled with writing materials wd & few tii, 
curious volumes in tare bindings. He b éxa.- 
mined each object. One of the little vohwmes he 
secreted in his dress, and then he lingeted @¥er the 
miniatures as if hesitating between them awd the 
cabiuet-size cartes on the table, Bet dither from 


choice or from the portedle eharetter of tho 
emaller cases, he to @evide Ga One Of Yho 
velvet-encased miniatares. Aad pling & Within 


his wrapping-oat, he gave one Iwst oy te 
graze at Se ect, Femmight cseom 
as if giving them a saad eal ne he tarned away. 
Tt was certainly eoarecty like a proceeding, 
for there Were eowe Orinkets lying om oe 
of far value than waything he 


a 
Yet he abstracted secretly wid 
minor articles of smal waa then rted 


through the windows with a light leap on the turf 
beneath that might have befitted a far younger man, 
and without hindrance or detection took his way 
through the gardens to the park-like grounds which 
surrounded them and where the darkuess would 
effectually cover his flight. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Will Fortune never come with both hands fall, 
But write her fair words stilt in fonlest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach anil no food— 
Such are the poor in health; or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomackh—such are the rich 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

“ SHoto, this cannot last. It is wrong—ay, and 
dangerous for you,” said the Countess de Fontane to 
Lord Saviile, as they were once again strolling in the 
romantic precincts of the chapelle where they had 
met some week or ten days before. 

It seemed as if that spot had some especial charm 
for them, for each stnny autumn morning, which as 
it happened that season was of noordiuary frequency, 
their excursions were generally dirested thither, 
whether by accident or pre-arrangement only them- 
selves, or perhaps Meriton, could tell. 

At the moment in question Laura was sitting 
within one of the sheltered nooks under the chapel 
walls, ‘he sun just reflected its brightness on her 
fair, thoughtful face, like brilliant glory on a por- 
trait. And the soft tones of the chanting within 
mingled with the sighing of the breeze and the dis- 
tant hum of the boatmen on the Seine, as they he- 
guiled their slow progress by some favourite national 
air. 

The whole scene was delicious and soothing in its 
beauty to the happy. But for the troubled hearts of 
the pair who sat there it had a mournful pensiveness, 
which was the forerunner perhaps of more tangible 
griefs. 

“T cannot leave you, Laura—at least not alone and 
unprotected,” said Lord Saville, tenderly. “It is tne 
last days of such precious happiness for me; and as 
your friend, your brother, 1 will remain till your hus- 
band returns to take charge of his treasure. Thank 
Heaven,”’ he added, “ Icau meet him without a pang, 
so far as injuring his honour and breaking his trust 
is concerned.” 

Laura gave a melancholy smile, 

“True,” she returned, “trae, Sholto. And you can 
claim your bride with a free haud, and it may be a 
loving heart also. I school myself to wish it—to 
pray for it if such may be, dear Sholto.” 

“ And to forget you, Lauta?” he murmured. “ No, 
no—that were impossible! Lady Maud is too young 
and haughty and thoughtless for me to feel drawn to 
her as [am attracted to you, my fair, sweet, womanly 


(o 


tones of the priest chanting a requiom mass. Laura 
gave a slight shiver as she listened, 

“Do you know,” she said, “I believe I shall not 
be in any one’s way, to make their joy or sorrow 
long? Idonot think I shall live long, Sholto! Some- 
thing tells me my end is not so far distant 1s my 
years might warraut me in supposing!” she went on, 
gently. 

“Hush! do not torture me with such morbid 
fancies, Laura,” exclaimed the young man, hastily 
moving his position to one rather nearer to her, as if 
to shelter her from the evil she apprehended, “I 
could bear all save your death!” 

“I know not,” she said, “I know not; it might be 
for the best, dear Sholto! There would be no linger- 
regrets—no living death then, And I should 
this weary life, which has had only flashes of 
men, doubtful happiness aud s0 much misery for 
me 


The earl could not reply. 
He knew fall well that there was truth in her 
words, He knew that she had indeed suffered 
strange reverses of fortune from her early years. 
Raymond’s sister’s treachery—her woman's resent- 
ment —the feverish 6xcitement of her married tri- 
umphs—the dangerots poisons she had drunk in the 
love which was still her only. sweetness—could never 
hide a doubtful retrospect and a most gloomy future. 
He Was about to attempt some rather doubtful con- 
solation when the sowud of approaching steps was 
and ere théy could even rise from the resting- 
place Which they had @hosen a darker shade passed 
over the sun’s light. 
re advanced With hasty steps to the spot 
‘whete they stood, whith for a moment could not be 
reseed the binding sun between them. 

Lawta knew the Vety outline, the attitude, the 
shadow whith it cast upon the tarf, 

Tt Wwe Coat Albert, and though het knowledge of 
his pe@uliar habits made her in a measure prepared 
fore such sudden emergency, and though she had 
the ‘consciousness of innoceuce to support her ia 
her meeting with her husband, yet a terrivle heart- 
sickness overcame her enfeebled frame. 

It was a strong effort to support the faintness that 
crept over her, She hastily applied an extract bottle 
in her handkerchief to her nose, ere she rose to her 
husband's greeting. 

“Ha! Laura, my darling, Iam indeed thankful to 
find you thus,”’ said the count, in tones that certainly 
did not betray any whnoyance at the rencontre. * And 
you, Saville, ate most kind to fulfil my duties for 
me, while you have so many ties of yoar own to call 
your thoughts and attentions from auy less pressing 
claims.” 

It was so like that singular man to greet them 
thus, or some suspicion might have been aroused as 
to the sincerity of his address. 

But Albert De Fontane was so remarkable a tmix- 

ture of the Italian aud English styles that be might, 
perhaps, fairly be supposed to defy any ord nary 
judgment. 
There was a straightforward cordiality, combined 
with southern warmth, in his whole tono and mien 
in his usual manner to those with whom he was 
familiar, 

And Sholto Saville felt that it was lis best policy 
to accept his kindliness at its worth. 

“ You are too good, count,” he'safd, as carelessly as 
he could, “and éstimate my worthless efforts too 
highly. It has been a pleasure to be of any use to 
the countess in your absence. I was astonished to 
find her alone,” he went on, receding from the placo 
he had occupied as if to vacate his post in favour of 
the count. 

But Alvert did not accept it. 

“Laura, you look certainly improved by the pure 
air,” he said, gazing at the now flushed face of his 
beautiful wife. 

In truth, the countess had fever spots on either 
cheek, since the faint sickness had passed over. 

“Oh, yes, I am well—quite well,” said the countess, 
with a forced smile. “ You are right, Albert ; the air 
of Rouen does seom to have done mo @ great deal of 
good.” 

“Yes, when combined with cheerful society and 
change,” continued the count. “It was sure to be 
beneficial. I suppose you will return to Bngland 
before very long, Lord Saville?” 

“TI scarcely know. Perhaps. It all depends upoo 
the success of the business 1 have to transact,” was 
the reply. 

“Exactly so. Iam about in the same position my- 
self,” observed the count. “The fact is there are 
some very uncertain interests that are not in the least 
under my own control, which will affect my stay and 
movements. And,” he added, “I confess if I had not 
been very anxious about the countess, I am not sure 





friend! No; she will be Countess ef Saville, and 
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that I should have ‘made this flying visit, which I am 
afraid will only bea temporary one.” 

“So you mean to go back to Paris, then, Albert ?” 
asked the countess, harriedly. : 

“I fear so, ma belle. Are yousorry forthe possible 
necessity ?” asked the count. 

“Yes, yes. I should wish to go with you,” she re- 
plied, quickly. 

“We will sce about that later. For myself, I 
should scarcely recommend it. I found that Paris 
was very unhealthy just now, and every ono is has- 
tening thence,” answered the count, lightly. 

“Then do not go; let everything wait or tale its 
chance. I wish it—indeed I do, Albert!” returned 
the countess, earnestly. 

It was impossible entirely to doubt her truth. 
Even Count Albert’s face assumed a gentler and 
softer expression as he gazed upon her. 

“ Foolish little woman! as if it were a matter of 
course that I should fall a sacrifice. I am fever- 
proof, I can assure you; so you need ‘have no 
apprehensions for me,” he said, kindly. “ But we 
need not arrange all these weighty matters jwst now. 
We had better return to your apartments, Laura. I 
hope you find them comfortable.” 

“Oh, yes, quite. Nothing could be move ‘unex- 
ceptiouable,” she replied. 

“Then Merton deserved ‘my voufidence. We is 
young ; but still I fancied there was something abont 
him that warranted confidence,” returned the count. 
“ So far all is well.” 

And giving his arm to his wife,-he led her away to 
the carriage, while Lord Saville walked at the side 
of the husband with a somewhat doubtful and em- 
barrassed mien, 

“ Of course you will return with us. Do not pay 
me so bad @ compliment as to suppose I frighten 
you away,” said Count Albert, as Lord Saville pre- 
pared to take his leave of the pair. 

“By no means, The simple fact is, that I feel you 
and the countess will naturally ‘like to be‘alone for a 
time on your first return,” said Sholte, rallying his 
courage to speak with candid firmness. “And I 
have been very rarely at the apartments of ‘the 
countess. My cliief aim was to encourage her to 
take the air ‘and the exercise that are esseutial to 
health.” 

“T fully believe Iam most indebted'to you,” was 
the answer; ‘‘and now that I have retarned I hope 
that you will combine the two during ‘our‘stay here. 
You must dine with us to-day, at any rate.” 

Sholto hesitated. 

Laura’s eyes were averted. He could not ‘read 
her wishes in her face, 

And for himself, with the greater self-command of 
his sex, he felt that it would be a possible anda very 
desirable feat to utterly dispel any lingering sus- 
picions that might be conceived. 

So he carelessly accepted the ‘hospitality and 
jamped into the carriage after the couttess had 
entered it. 

“T hope itis no ‘impertinence to appeat cognizant 
of what seemed tobe on every ‘one’s lips,” resumed 
the count, when the carriage was fairly in motion, 

“It depends wirat it may be. Of course if it is 
public news, there can be little wroug in hearing or 
repeating it,” returned Lord Saville. 

His face certainly grew hot under the intimation, 
but he resolutely kept under the annoyance ‘which 
such an allusion caused, the feverish, galling wound 
that it touched, and which vibrated with dowble 
sensitiveness under the touch of Lagra’s husband. 

“ Well, if it is intended to bea profound secret, ft 
is not for me tospeak of it; only that like many other 
of these mysteries it is whispered abvut, till echo 
reverberates it with a huudred tongues,” was the 
reply. ‘I, for ‘one, ‘would ‘scarcely ‘have thought it 
worth while to throw any doubt over any event which 
must soon be patent to ‘the world.” 

“And therefore perhaps searcély to be willingly 
forestalled,” retarned the earl, with a somewhat 
forced laugh. “ Time enough when ‘tlie end comes 
to reveal the paths that lead to it.” 

Count Albert bowed. 

“Well, I shall reserve my congratulations ‘then ‘till 
the consummation of the agreeable prospect that 
folks say awaits the fortunate betrothed of a young 
and lovely peer’s daughter,” returnéd the count. 
“Only both Laura ‘and I would wish to have time 
and opportunity to prepare a suitable token of our 
regard, eh, ma belle?” he added, turning to the 
countess, 

“There would be little difficulty in the choice, 
Were we in your own land, instead of just quitting 
it,” returned Laura, quickly. “However, we must 
do our best on the occasion, when it arrives,” 

There was perfect calmuess in her look and 
tonenow. ‘I'he flush of agitated surprise faded into a 
pale despair, which expected nothing more of hope, 
aud had little concern for the evil which might 
await in the future 





Lord Saville saw it, but he little dared to notice 
the change in her manner. 

Yet it haunted-him for many a long year, in weal 
or woe, in sickness and health, in danger and in 
refuge from the storm and the miseries that were to 
be his portions ere the “end” of which he had 
spoken camo. In a few more minutes, they had 
reached the apartments of the count, and Laura, on 
the plea of iudisposition and fatigue, retired to her 
own chamber. 


CHAPTER EXXI. 
What would I, if I gain the thing I seek P 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy, 
Who burs a moment's mirth to wail a wee 
Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 
For one sweet grape who wuuld the vine de- 


stroy, 
Or what foud beggar but to touch the crown 
Would with the sceptre straight be stricken 
down ? 

“Mavup, my dear, how would you like a trip to 
the Coutinent, to while away the time till tho London 
season commences ?” said Lord Brunton, with arather 
constrained smile, looking up from the newspaper he 
was reading. 

The breakfast had just concluded, and the mar- 
chioness was busy inspecting some elaborately got 
up bills of fare, which were presented for her ap- 
proval, perhaps in anticipation of the coming gaieties 
of the season. 

Lady Maud was petting a beautiful Skye, who was 
begging for morsels of roll from his mistress, and 
perhaps the stooping over the little animal might 
occasion the deep erimson iu her cheeks wien she 
raised her head to answer her father’s question, 

“Itis hardly for me to say, papa,” she replied, 
quickly, ‘“ Why do you think of such a plan?” 

* Oh! I searcely know. I fancy the Hove is rather 
dull just now, as Gilbert is gone and Bernard in 
a fit of the glooms,” replied the marquis. “And 
then, besiles, your mother is not so very strong, 
and I want to brace her up for the fatigues before 
her.” 

Lord Brunton gave a rather forced laugh as he 
nodded to-his daughter in explanation of Lis mean- 


ing. 

Lady Maud either did not or would not perceive 
the sigu, 

“My dear Maud, do look here. Is not this a very 
extraordinary design?’’ suddeuly interrupted the 
marchioness, displaying @ richly ornamented carte, 
with a curious imitation of some of Landseor’s 


“Papa, I would not, under such circuistances,” 
she said, calmly, 

“Under what circumstances ?” asked Lord Brunton, 
with uneasy sharpness, 

“Under the contingency of going to hunt up the 
absent,” she answered, firmly. 

“Really, Maudie, you are very strange and saucy,” 
was uttered by Lady Brunton in a tone of forced 
reproach. “It seems te me that at your age thero 
should be a more complete submission and covlidence 
where our will and judgment are in question.” 

“Mamma,” said the girl, proudly, “if I am of 
age, and if I am to be trusted to make a decision in 
@ far more important event, I do think I have a right 
to express my wish now. And, if there is any 
question of disturbing or of pursuing Lord Saville 
in the interval before our marriago, I will not consent 
to it,” she added firmly. 

“Then you really do love, and have perfect faith 
in him, is it so, my child?” said her father, moro 
tenderly. ‘That would certainly make me and 
your mother even more entirely happy in your 
marriage than at the present idea of your con- 
strained obedience.” 

Maud’s lips curled with some ill-repressed and not 
very intelligible emotion, aud it was a few moments 
before she replied : 

“There can be little idea of love at present, 
papa, at least not like Bernard's and Gwenda's, How- 
ever, as to confidence and faith, that is all different, 
I would not degrade myself by distrusting the man 
I had promised to marry. From the moment that I 
consented to obey your will in the matter I was 
bound by the promise, whether it was a rash one 
or not.” 

It was a strange spectacle to behold a young girl, 
not even yet initiated into the world and its ways, 
firmly and calmly reproving the implied teachings 
of her parents. 

The whole affair had perhaps too sad and too deap 
a mystery in it for them to explain fully all they could 
of their half-spoken fears. 

But there could be little doubt as to tho noble and 
candid line of duty which Lady Maud professed to 
— ; and so the marquis and his wile too plainly 
e 

“Come, come, this is all nonsense, my doar child,” 
said Lord Branton, at length. “What I meant to 
say was simply this: I shall decidedly not think it 
necessary to avoid Lord Saville; at the same time it 
will be very possible we shall not come in any 





psintings round it, more especially that of the fox 
and the small bird, by ‘him yelept “Not caught 
yet.” 

Lady Maud gave a faint smile. 

“ A very bad omen, mamma,” she langhed. “ Pray 
reject that—or keep it for poor Gilbert. It may serve 
as a warning to beware of such dangers as beset 
Bernard and me.” 

Lord Brunton gave an impatient cough. 

“ Maud, dear child,” be exclaimed, suddenly, 
“ you have been dutiful and worthy of your race and 
training hitherto in all that has happened to test 
your obedience and right spirit. Do not letme think 
you are giving way now—that you repent the 
genvrous fraukudss of your consent to marry Lord 
Saville.” 

Lady Maud's colour varied fitfdlly while her father 

k 


e. 
me Papa, if Tam what you believe, if I have in any 
degree pleased‘and satisfied you, if I deserve any con- 
fidence ‘at your hands, | ask at least truth and can- 
dour now.” 

Lord Brunton gave an uneasy glance-at his wife. 

“JT dou’t know what you'mean, my dear,” he said. 
“Of course all is straightforward as possible now. 
The weddings are ‘wil arranged for the spring, and 
if you like we shall amuse ourselves on the Continent 
in the meantime,” 

Lady Maud’s eyes flashed keenly as ‘she tried to 
read her father’s face, 

“ Papa, ,do you intend, do you mean that we shall 
mset—that we shall try to meet—Lord Saville ?” 

Certainly the marquis had passed the age of blush- 
ing, aud there should have been no embarrassment 
in his intercourse with his young and only daughter. 

Yet unless. Maud was mistaken there was a sud- 
den deepening of his-colonr, and a twitching of his 
lips that had something strange and sympathetic in 
it. He replied: 

“Really, my dear, I cannot tell. Your letters from 
the earl are not very frequent ‘of course, and when 
we go abroad it is very likely he may have left the 
spot which he last wrote from. Are you anxious to 
see him, petite ?” he said, with an attempt at playful 
badinage natural enough where a young fiancée was 
in question, but that scarcely befitted the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Lady Maud did not blush nor droop ‘uuder the 
intended jest, 


tact with him. It would be very hard,” he con- 
tinued, gaily, “if the whole Continent were to be shut 
up to us because your future husband happens to be 
travelling there.” 

“ Well, in any case, we will not give him any cluo 
to our whereabouts,” put in Lady Brunton, cheer- 
fully; “ that should surely satisfy this precise little 
monitor. I had no idea Madame Maclaine could b> so 
successful in forming the practical element in my gay 
Mand,” she went on to say, kissing her daughter’s 
bvow as she spoke. 

“Is Bernard to go with ms, papa?” asked Lady 
Maud, thoughtfully, “or Gwenda ?” 

“ Humph—well—no; I do not ‘think it will be at 
all necessary,” returned the marquis. “ Beruard has 
plenty to do in prepaving for the degree I wish him 
to take ‘before he is married. And as to Miss 
Loraine,” he continued, “I have no idea her guar- 
dian would allow the trip from her native country at 
present. So faras I understand, her residence is to 
be fixed at Fern Place till she leaves it as a bride.” 

* And comes here to supply my place,” returned 
Lady Maud, suddenly. “Mamma, you will learn to 
love her, Iam sure!” 

Lady Brunton saw the glittering moisture in her 
daughter’s eyes, and her own filled instantly with 
answering tears. 

“My child—no, no. No one can over fill your 
place in my heart; least of all this unknown wiom 
Bernard has chosen for his wife!” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently. “Gwenda Loraine is beautiful, [ grant, 
and she has sufficient wealth to cover some defects, 
But I can never, never forget that her birth is as yet 
unknown and obscure. There is little of the true 
aristocrat in her!” she continued, with a certain 
accent in her tone and manner which betrayed the 
bitterness within. 

“ Dearest mother,” returned Lady Mand, calmly, 
“if Gwenda does but deserve love and coutidence as 
an heiress,sbe must merit it for herself. Bernard 
may be misled in his choice, but when once made 
there should be no doubt or withdrawal. Such 
wavering is despicable,” she pronounced, quickly, 
as if there were impatient, exciting thoughts in her 
own breast that gave a feverish impetus to her 
thoughts and expressions. 

“Hush, Maud, hush! It is not for you to reprove 
even in the very least your mother’s superior judg- 
mnt,” interposed the marquis. ‘And if my life 





should terminate abruptly, as I sometimes believe 
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then it shall rest entirely in her hands whether she 
may elect to welcome her daughter elect with the 
cordiality and the generous bounty that would await 
the advent of an unexceptionable bride into the an- 
cient race of Dorrington !” 

Lady Maud scarcely heeded the remainder of the 
sentence. Her attention was caught by the ominous 
communication. 

“ Dearest papa, what can you mean? What fears 
ean you have?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you ill, and 
why do you conceal it from your Maud?” she went 
vn caressingly. 

Lord Brunton smiled wanly. 

“Oh, no—not at all, petite. I am well enough, 
and have no reason to suppose that I should not 
weary you all out by my long life. Only, our race 
are, as a rule, somewhat premature in their deaths ; 
and if such a fate should await me, it would be 
absurd to dread or ignore it. You would be true to 
your word, and to your mother—is it not so, my 
child?” he went on, trustingly. 

Lady Maud did not weep. 

But there was a fixed sadness in her face, all too 
deep for tears, as she threw herself into her father’s 
arms, 

“TI am your true child—the daughter of your 
ancient race,” she said, in a voice that she bravely 
tried to steady, ‘and whatever engagements I may 
have taken on myself I will fulfil to the very 
utmost of my strength and power. But for poor 
Gwenda—it is all so different. She has no such 
binding motive. It would crush her to the earth 
were she to suspect such hesitation as mamma ex- 
pressed just now.” 

* Oh, it is but a passing relief, a harmless vent to 
her uatural feelings,” laughed the marquis. “ Is it 
uot so, Helen? Will you not be quite prepared to 
accept and to tolerate in all things your new 
daughter—in all things, remember?” 

Lady Brunton was about to reply when the hall 
bell sounded loudly. 

And Lady Maud flew impatiently from the room. 
She was too thoroughly unnerved to encounter 
strange eyes, and to enter upon strange subjects, 

Scarcely had she disappeared when the servant 
came in with a card on his silver salver. 

“The gentleman wishes to see you at once, my 
lord,” he said, respectfully, standing at ease while the 
marguis coutemplated the name. 

“Ah, yes. Well, I suppose I am at liberty for a 
few minutes,” he said, as if any apology was neces- 
sary for compliance with a very ordivary demand, 
“You may show him into the library, ‘’omkins,”’ 

The servant disappeared, and the marquis showed 
the card to his wife. 

“*It is G@wenda Loraine’s trustee, guardian—I know 
not wiat,” he observed, as he held it up to her view, 

“Then, well, what do you suppose is his errand ?” 
asked the marchioness, doubtingly. 

“* Who can tell ?” he observed. 
to be prepared for the worst. There seems to be 
some fatality about these weddings, Helen. Iam in 
grave distrust aud alarm about Lord Saville’s strange 
conduct. And while that is in petto I should scarcely 
like to completely quash Bernard's marriage with one, 
even as Maud’s may be with the other of the futures.” 

Lady Brunton sighed deeply. 

“ What is on the cards it is not for us to say,” she 
remarked. ‘“ But, Philip, my husband, at least I 
would implore one boon at your hands. Do not yield 
from nervous fear to any unreasonable proposal from 
this Mr. Bolton. It is in Providence’s hands, and it 
may but overrule the affair for good, if we leave it 
to its guidance, I like not this marriage with all 
this mystery, and if it is Heaven’s pleasure to break 
it, I will ouly rejoice in the providence.” 

(To be continued.) 


** Yet it is as well 





Dr. Livinestone’s large “ Diary,” which Mr. 
Stanley brought with him, sealed, from Africa, und 
placed in the hands of the great explorer’s family, 
is now in the possession of Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marlesstreet. 

‘THE death at Naples is announced of Prince Diego 
Pignatelle, at the age of ninety-two. The deceased, 
who had been bliud for the last thirty years, was 
formerly attached to the Court of Ferdinand I., and 
followed the prince to Sicily. In 1815 he was sent 
on a mission to the Congress of Vienna. 

Tue Visit OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER.—The 
Czar will attend the Grand Duchess Vjera’s wer. 
ding, avd proceed vid Darmstadt to Holland on 
the 11th May. He will then take ship for Engiand 
at Viiessingea on the following day, crossing over 
in his private steam yacht, and may be expected at 
Gravesend at about 7,30 a.m. He intends staying in 


England till the 20th of May. His Majesty proposes 
to return by the same way, reaching Vliesaingen 
early on the 21st, and Ems the same evening at five. 
After completing the prescribed course of the waters 





at Ems His Majesty will, on the 13th of June, proceed 
on a visit to Castle Jugenheim, where he will remain 
till the 26th of June, when it is his intention to 
return straight to T'sarskoe Seloe. The Corporation 
of Kondon has determined to invite Her Majesty the 
Queen to the banquet which will be given to the 
Czar during his sojourn in London. This incident 
will, it is believed, enlist the attention of the 
Cabinet. 





THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
* The Secret of Schwarzenburg,’’ etc., etc. 
—— 
CHAPTER XVIII 

WueEn Frank Osborne fully realized the fact that 
from every part of his beautiful room the views of 
Blenkarne ‘Terrace was equally distinct and obtru- 
sive, he felt overcome by a disagreeable, eerie sensa- 
tion very much like fear. 

Lady Blenkarne had said he was to find relaxation 
and escape from the gloomy influences of the Terrace 
in these beautiful rooms, 

He came in time to question if Blenkarne Terrace 
did not haunt them as remorselessly as the most per- 
sistent ghost, 

Seeing the annoyance of his visitor, he went to the 
window, and looked for a shade curtain. There was 
none provided. Then he threw up the sash, aud 
leaned out to find an outer shelter, ‘Those also had 
been removed. He sat down again, perplexedly 
questiouing the meaning of what was evidently a 
palpable desiga of some sort. He finally surmounted 
the difficulty by inviting the gentleman into the 
smaller room, where he had noticed a tray with flask 
and glasses. 

Here Colonel Blenkarne rallied from his abstrac- 
tion, and proposed that Frank should accompany 
them upon a little expedition they had planned for 
the afternoon—a visit to a neighbouring ruin and 
grotto, 

Captain Vansittant did not look so well pleased 
with the idea as the young gentleman himself, when 
the latter promptly accepted, 

The young men were each instinctively aware of a 
secret antagonism, but concealed their dislike under 
a smiling courtesy of manner. 

Captain Vansittant therefore came forward with 
gracious aspect with the others when Frank rode up 
to the cottage, and found the ladies just seating them- 
selves in the vehicle, which was hired for the occa- 
sion from an adjacent livery stable, a piece of extra- 
vagance only indulged in since the new hopes raised 
by the East Indian letter. 

Aubrey was to ride on horseback and keep Frank 
company. 

The animal was an indifferent specimen, and could 
scarcely keep pace with the spirited thoroughbred 
from the Blenkarne stables, and Frank saw his com- 
panion glance at him enviously, 

‘Try the chestnut a little while,” suggested he. “ I 
don’t believe you are well mounted. These livery men 
will impose upon you if they can.”’ 

Aubrey glanced around hastily in the direction of 
the carriage, and then answered, hotly: 

“Do you think Iam not aware that the horse be- 
longs to Blenkarne Terrace? My dear sir, I would 
hardly mount it while it was that woman’s property, 
though it would carry me straight to a fortune, or to 
the Blenkarne emeralds themselves. My sister told me 
the truth, and | agreed with her, that while your ac- 
cidental position in that place ought not to prevent a 
renewal of our friendly acquaintance, it would be wise 
to conceal the circumstance from my mother, and to 
ignore it altogether in our conversation.” 

“ You ought to be the best judge. I know nothing 
of the circumstances,” returned Frank, gravely, “I 
have purposely refrained from making any inquiries, 
waiting rather for the confidence to be given to me 
voluntarily on either side, Perhaps, in justice to her 
ladyship, I should also say that although Iam pretty 
certain she is fully aware of my acquaintance with 
this family, she has never questioned me in any way 
concerning you, nor mentioned your names, nor sig- 
nified any disapproval in the matter. And that I 
have only found her a kind and generous patroness. 
So much, perhaps, had best be said.” 

“ So much, and there the subject can be dropped ; 
for this kind and generous friend of yours is a biiter, 
implacable, silent-working foe to every one of us,” 
replied Aubrey, “ and it will only sow discord in our 
own friendship to harp upon the frayed string. Let 
us try toact and talk as if such a person did not 
exist in our little world. Ride on ahead, and ease a 
little of the superfluous spirit of your steed ; then 
turn back and meet me, and we may keep them to- 
gether in rather more respectable shape. I will dally 
bv the carriage, and point out to Captain Vansittant 





the few landmarks of the way. Fortunately for me 
the ride is the smallest feature of our day’s pleasuring. 
The lovely walks about the old abbey, and the won- 
derful lunch in the ruins, which Jones and Margery 
have gone on to prepare, are supposed to be the chief 
attraction for us.” 

Frank secretly agreed to this remark. The walks 
and the-interviews thus permitted would indeed hold 
greater charm for him. But he queried ruefully 
would Captain Vansittant still monopolize the gentle 
Ethel ? 

That gentleman was certainly favourable to the 
idea, and, when they had reached their destination, 
and were sitting on the fallen columns in a wild, 
deserted courtyard, looking down upon a wide aud 
lovely landscape, he placed himself familiarly at 
her feet, and began playing with the ribbon strings 
of her hat, 

Madame Roscoe, who was throned in state on the 
huge granite pedestal from which some giant statue 
had been deposed, smiled good humouredly upon the 
little display of gallantry; but Ethel’s cool cheek 
crimsoned, and there was a look of annoyance and 
restraint on her face very evident to her uncle, who 
knew her best and loved her most unselfishly and 
devotedly. 

‘Ethel, dear, come and tell me what plant this is 
I find threading its insidious way among the stones, 
and lifting some of them out of position, I do be- 
lieve,” he called. 

And Ethel, with glad alacrity, sprang up and joined 
him, and hung on his arm for half an hour as if 
afraid to leave it, 

Madame Roscoe did her best to make amends to 
their young visitor. She fairly overwhelmed him 
with flattering attentions, and, laughing as gaily as 
@ young girl, led him over to au unroofed building, 
where, years and years back, she had been the petted 
queen of a mock tournament that had been the talk 
of the whole county. 

“Ah, those were the days when to be a Blenkarne 
was to have sure passport into the best society,’’ she 
concluded, after describing in lengthy and extrava- 
gant terms the long past scene of triumph. ‘ When 
the wit and fashion of the whole town followed my 
lead, when I was the ruler of society, and no luxury 
was counted too extravagant to gratify my wildest 
caprice. Alas, alas! if I had known then I should 
livein retirement and poverty at the Manor House, 
which my servants occupied—if I had dreamed that 
I should come here again in a hired carriage, count- 
ing it a festival and rare treat!” 

Her-tone was filled with bitterness and contempt ; 
the angry tears rose to her eyes, and she looked 
wistfully into her companion’s face for his sympathy 
and condolence. 

He did uot in the least comprehend her weak dis- 
tress, but he bowed and smiled blandly, and then 
stammered out : 

‘‘[ must confess my great surprise to find you in 
such reduced circumstanges. I don’t believe General 
Vansittant looked for it either, but he insists that 
when his son—when I, you know—marry Miss 
Ethel, it will all be right. And wealth and fortune 
will again smile upon the family,” 

“Yes, I read his letter to Colonel Blenkarne. I 
could wish it to be more explicit, but we are all con- 
vinced of its hidden meaning. He has found the 
treasure—the wonderful mythical treasure that be- 
longs to us, that even Sir Ralph’s cruel will gave to 
us.” 

“ The treasure!” repeated the false Captain Vansit- 
tant, his black eyes sparkling greedily, 

* Ah, I forgot you are ignorant of it, and my brotha. 
cautioned me against talking about it to you, until 
there comes a letter back in answer to the one he 
sent off to General Vansittant the very day you 
brought his,” 

*“ T am looking every day for one myself,” he re- 
turned. “I know that it will urge me to hasten the 
marriage, if there is to be one, Colonel Blenkarue is 
afraid of my being too abrupt, and has cautioned me 
so much against startling Miss Etiel that I have not 
ventured a word to her. But, dear madam, will you 
not help me? I am afraid I do not understand 
English young ladies very well. If she knows the 
family reasons for the marriage would not that setile 
the question?” 

“It ought to—it must,” said Madame Moscoe, 
thoughtfully, and speaking more to herself than to 
him, “Ethel is a very peculiar girl, as unlike me as 
possible, but she must see it as we all do.” 

“ Pray, then, let us have it settled immediately, 
and then, you kuow, he promises us the great trea- 
sure.”’ 

And here the speaker twisted together, with that 
queer, sinuous motion, those slender, white, supple 
fingers of his. 

Madame Roscoe's eyes shone with something of the 
same greedy light. ' 

“Qb, can I trust myself to believe it?” she mur- 
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mured. “Shall I really see myself surrounded with 
grandeur and wealth once more beforeI die? Shall 
T again take a leader's position and enjoy the society 
for which my nature and birth alike fit me?” 

“ Will you speak to your daughter, madam ?” per- 
sisted her companion, 

‘‘ Certainly i will,” answered the lady, resolutely; 
“we will all speak to her.” 

Meantime at that very moment Colonel Blenkarne 
was looking down tenderly in Ethel’s face, and say- 


ing: 

rf You have not told me yet what you think of our 
new acquaintance, dear Ethel. I am quite interested 
to know your opinion, and exceedingly anxious that 
it shall be a favourable one.’’ 

A little wave of colour swept over Ethel’s fair 
checks, and her eyes fell shyly. 

“ Why, of course I find him pleasant, How should 
I fail to do so, having so narrow and meagre an ac- 
quaintance with other gentlemen? He seems to be 
not only @ person of wide experience and careful 
culture, but also a right-minded and chivalrous gen- 
tloman.” 

‘The colonel’s face showed his satisfaction and de- 
light. 

“My dear Ethel, I cannot tell how much your 
words have gratified me. We are all so extremely 
anxious that this union should take place. It is in- 
deed the saving and salvation of all. Aubrey, your 
mother and myself have all hung tremblingly upon 
the glorious hope held out to us, hardly daring to be- 
lieve it would be verified. And* now if you are 
pleased with him, all the difficulty is smoothed 
away. Dear, dear girl! how happy you will make 
us! Aubrey—poor fellow! it will lift away the load 
of despair from his heart. You have never guessed 
his secret, I suspect, but I have had my surmisings 
this long time, and they are verified now. You will 
make everything right for all of us. Ah, I amsore- 
lieved to find that you find him agreeable !’’ 

Ethel’s face had grown rosier and rosier, though 
she lifted her deep, soft eyes to his full of surprise 
and wonder. 

“But, my dear uncle, I do not understand you 
exactly. How can you foresee so much from this 
brief acquaintance ? How can you think he has any 
other thought than that of friendly but common in- 
terest in us? How can any of us anticipate his in- 
tentions ?” 

“My dear girl, he has spoken to us freely from the 
first, and wanted to speak with you, but I was afraid 
to have you startled. That is what General Vansit- 
tant sent him from Calcutta for—to marry the heiress 
on the other line, and bestow upon us all the great 
fortune. Yes, I am convinced the more I think about 
it that it is the long-lost treasure he has found—the 
priceless Blenkarne emeralds.” 

In his eagerness he did not see the sweet face pale 
suddenly. and a look of startled terror dilate those 
beseeching eyes. 

She saw the mistake she had made. For her there 
was but one new acquaintance ; but he was talking 
about Captain Vansittant. She was cold and faint for 
a moment with a giddy foreboding, and could not 
speak, So she let him run on: 

“ Ah, my darling, will it not be a glorious sight to 
see you and Aubrey emerging from this humble re- 
tirement to show the world that forgets your exist- 
ence now how there are still worthy scions of the 
Blenkarne family left—two as fair and noble repre- 
sentatives as the old line has ever boasted, though the 
name and title has been wrested from them ?” 

“Uncle Guy,’’ interrupted Ethel, a little huskiness 
in her sweet voice, “please talk more plainly if you 
talk at all. I don’t think I quite understand your 
meaning. Do you wish me to understand that—that 
—Captain Vansittant wishes to marry me ?” 

“Why, yes, I thought you knew it,” he returned. 
“You said you were pleased with him.” 

Poor Ethel winced, and was made aware that there 
was some Blenkarne pride in her nature by the fierce 
throb of relief that her true meaning had escaped his 
recognition, 

“One may be pleased with a gentleman and not 
be willing to marry him, I suppose,” she answered, 
with a forced laugh. “But since you have begun 
the subject in such a business fashion, let us con- 
tinue in the same style. It seems you and mamma 
and Aubrey have been plotting against me, and are 
all more than favourable to the arrangement—de- 
lighted with it. Now, if you please, state the ad- 
vantages to ensue from it.” 

She stood with one hand resting caressingly on his 
shoulder, but her face turned so he could not read 
ils grave, pained look. 

“What a business little woman!” laughed her 
uncle. “Why, I hardly know how to commence, 
the advantages are so many and so varied. Perhaps 
ieoald not do better than show what Ralph says about 
As he spoke he took out General Vausittant’s letter, 





and laid it in her hand. She read it through slowly, 
evidently weighing every word. 

“I think you are right ; this good fortune which is 
to come with the marriage.” Here she hid her shud- 
der with another nervous laugh. ‘This fortune can- 
not be out of General Vansittant’s private resources, 
but in some way belongs rightfully to the two 
branches of the family. That is very clearly the 
reason why the union is desired. If it should prove 
to be really the famous but hitherto mythical emeralds, 
why not the value be divided, and leave us all 
enough for competence, with our freedom ?” 

He did not hear the pathetic pleading in the voice, 
or he would not have auswered so impatiently. 

“ Why, child, that is a question only to be asked of 
Sir Ralph. Don’t you see we are the obliged party ? 
We know nothing of the emeralds or their hiding. 
place. The conditions, as well as the gift, comes 
from this side.” 

*T have seen something differont in mamma—this 
explains it,” murmured little Ethel. ‘“‘ This new hope 
has made her very happy.” 

“And given her new life,” he returned, eagerly. 
“Did you hear her laugh just now? I declare it 
sounded like her girlish days. It has certainly re- 
newed her youth, aud I’m not sure but her beauty 
also. Her cheeks havea soft glow, and her eyes are 
as bright almost as yonrs, my pet.” 

Alas! Ethel’s were not very brilliant at that mo- 
ment, A bazey mist and a gloomy shadow brooded 
over them. 

“ Yes,” she murmured, softly, “I knew it would be 
like renewing her youth. She has always pined and 
grieved for the luxuries I care so little about. But 
Aubrey, what were you saying about Aubrey ?” 

**T ought to leave him to confess to you himself. 
But it was only by adroit management that I got out 
of him enough to give the outlines of his story. I 
have penetrated the secret of his gravity and melan- 
choly. That beautiful little fairy has: won away the 
heart of her staid teacher. Aubrey is desperately in 
love with the great banker’s heiress, and I have my 
shrewd surmisings that his affection is returned, only 
the haughty fellow knows better than to offer so pre- 
sumptuous a proposal in his present humble condi- 
tion. The very rapture with which he hailed this 
hope showed me how keen had been the sufferings 
he had concealed from all of us. But you will make 
everything happy and beautiful, as you have always 
soothed and cheered and smoothed our troubles away, 
precious little Ethel! Ah, it is such a relief to know 
you are pleased with him. I was tormented with a 
fear of your finding him distasteful!” 

“Don’t let us talk any more about it today. I 
want to think it over quietly,” she faltered. 

“Yes, that is your way—your quaint, sweet, wo- 
manly way. Well, no one shall hinder you. Go down 
the path there, and sit down alone. I will join your 
mother and the others. Do hear her laugh? Why, 
pet, she will outdo you, I verily believe, when she 
comes again inte gay society.” 

Ethel wentdown the designated path only too thank- 
ful to escape observation, and when she had lost sight 
of the party by the ruins she sat down on a rock there 
and, folding her hands listlessly, stared off into the 
distance. She did not see the lovely alternation of 
green meadow and shady wood and winding streot 
and sparkling river and clustering roofs of town and 
village which made up the picturesque view, nor yet 
the clear blue sky, with marshalled lines of snowy 
cloudlets, though her eyes wandered restlessly over 
all. 
Only one sickening sight confronted her — the 
face of this stranger who presented such a claim ani 
who must be answered one way oranother. It was 
a cruel position for the girl. Her heart ached piti- 
fully over it. They were all of them rejoicing at the 
brilliant prospect of their own fulfilled longings. Had 
they no fear for her happiness? And what would 
they say if she could not bring herself to such a sacri- 
fice ? 

Her face grew sadder and sadder, and her head 
drooped lower to the clasping hand. 

Frank Osborne slipped away from the others, and 
found her sitting thus. 

He hurried forward, struck with consternation. 

“What has happened? My dear Miss Roscoe, I 
am sure something has occurred to distress you. You 
have not fallen and hurt yourself, I hope ?” 

A startled look swept away the sadness, and she 
managed to say, composedly: 

“ Oh, no, nothing of the sort, I sat down here, you 
see, and lost myself ina reverie. Did I look so very 
tragic ?” 

“Very much so, indeed. It made my heart ache 
the moment my eye fell upon you,” said he, ear- 
nestly. 

She coloured faintly and rose to her feet, and made 
little perturbed snatches at the flowers and shrubs 
about ner before she returned : 

“T thank you for your sympathy. Perhaps, after 





: 
all, I needed it. It was facing a fancied vicissitude 
and sometimes imaginary troubles are as hard to con- 
quer as real ones.” 

“I do not doubt it. I suspect, aftor all, that 
the resolute facing of any threatening disaster is the 
real moment of victory. I found it soin my own 


“And you have fought your battles too?” she 
questioned. 

“One at least, and a sharp one it promised to be. 
Nevertheless, at the first onslaught all the spectres 
vanished,” he answered, 

“T should like to hear about it,” she said, still 
dreamily. 

“Let us walk down the path then, and [ will tell 
you all about it. It will explain to you, likewise, how 
I came herein my present position, and I should like 
you to know about that.” 

And as they walked slowly downward he told the 

oe of his blighted heirship, and concluded, mer- 
rily : 
“ Well it was tilting against a windmill! in the old 
fashion, ‘he danger was all of my own imagining. 
I thought it such a terrible thing to be driven out of 
plenty and ease, and, lo! I have never been so happy 
in my life as during these weeks of my first real 
effort and independence.” 

“T never cared for riches on my own account,” 
sighed Ethel, softly. ‘‘It seems cruel that I must 
be sacrificed then for——” 

dere she paused abruptly, conscious that she was 
speaking her thoughts aloud, and stood in confusion, 
with downcast eyes and crimson cheeks, while Frank 
looked over to her wistfully. 

“ He, he, he! ho, ho, ho! A pair of sentimental 
lovers!” cackled a shrill, cracked voice. 

Both started as if they had received a blow, and, 
looking around, beheld a strange figure—a withered, 
wizened, extremely aged woman, wrapped up on that 
pleasant day in a long black velvet cloak, with a 
huge black silk bonnet on her head, from out which 
her parchment-like face looked forth like a mummy's 
from its wrappings, except for the sharp, restless, 
jet-black eyes.’ 

She was seated in an ancient-looking carriage, 
whose door was flung open, and was leaning for- 
ward, her two hands clasped over the gold head of 
a stout ebony cane, looking at them intently. 

They had come upon the carriage thus unexpec- 
tedly because it seemed to be halting—to rest the 
horses, perhaps—and no sound had come from either 
the rusty-looking old coachman or his singular mis- 
tress until she had spoken thus jeeringly. 

As Frank Osborne took a step forward, she mut- 
tered, with an indignant glance: 

“ So I was not wrong—it is the tutor, Whatishoe 
doing here, and with this girl, whom I recognize at 
once as one of the hated race ?” 

The next moment she changed her manner, and 
said, in a coaxing voice: 

“Come here, my gallant lad and pretty lassie, and 
I will tell your fortunes, Iam a famous seer, tra- 
velled from far countries. Come here, and let me 
tell your fortunes.” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Frank, in a low voice. 
“Tt will serve to entertain us, The poor old crea- 
ture evidently did not intend to be disrespectful. Let 
us go, Miss Roscoe,” 

Ethel yielded after a single moment’s hesitation, 
and approached the carriage. 

Frank pulled out some silver, but the old woman 
waved it back authoritatively. 

“T take no money for my fortunes, Let me have 
your hand, and see what is written there. Yours 
first, that we may give the lady time to recover her 
composure,” 

She took his warm, healthy hand into her cold, 
clammy fingers, and glanced over the palm hurriedly ; 
then lifted her eyes to his face, and never moved 
them until she had finished, 

“You have had a fair and prosperous life till 
lately. Then there is a short turn, which shows 
that loss and disappointment threaten-you. You bear 
it bravely. Now you come to a new and very peculiar 
experience, Don't you find your pupil wonderfully 
interesting? Humph! the brightest of all fortunes 
awaits for you, if youhave artand inclivation, My 
lady is not young, but she is beautiful still, and 
charming and fascinating in her manners. Win her 
—win her!” 

She dropped his hand, leaving him uncertain 
whether to be indignant or amused, and reached out 
those bony fingers for that of Ethel. 

The latter felt a cold shiver creeping up her arm 
the moment she was conscious of the clammy touch. 
The face of the old woman seemed to change also; 
the thin lips cleuched together in a fierce grip—an 
augry flame burnt in the eerie eyes, 

* Woe!” hissed she. “‘I'here is nothing but woe 
in the lines here. First, the secret affection you 
cherish is to blighted, ‘here is not a single chance 
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of your winning bis love or bis hand. He belongs 
to another. Mark itwell. Then every joy you hope | 
to grasp will tly away atthe very touch. You be- | 
long to a doomed race, A curse is upon you, every | 
one! Calamity will hunt you down! Misery 
will——” 

“Hush! In Heaven’s name why do you seek to 
frighten her witi such hateful falsehoods?” cried 
Frank, seizing upon Ethel’s hand and tearing it out 
of the cruel grasp. “Cease your jugglery! Come, 
Miss Roscoe, let us return to our party. Do not heed 
such insane ravings.” 

The woman laughed long and loud. 

Frank drew the little hand tenderly through his 
arin, and led her away, pained tosee how pale she-had 
grown. 

“ Don't looked so distressed,” he said, entreatingly ; 
“it was only the idle vagary of a wicked-tempered 
woman. I shall never forgive myself for having: pro- 
posed such an absurd thing as yielding to her re- 
quest. Dear Miss Roscoe, I shall laugh at you if 
you givo any heed to her ravings.” 

Ethel tried to smile, but the fierce and unexpected 
attack of the old woman had destroyed the little 
self-command she bad been able to retain after her 
uncle’s revelation. She did her best to keep calm, 
but ended by a sudden burst of tears. 

“ The spiteful old idiot!” exclaimed Prank, wrath- 
fully. “Ihave a mind to go back and read a fortune 
for herself. Please, Miss Ethel, see how absurd‘it:is 
for you to heed iti” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

T said, “Oh, soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well. Ten i 
JosEPHIN® BBAUVILLIERS: and! the Lady Vengea 

continued to travel at the same rapid and :headlong 

pace for many hours. Once they stopped to change 
horses—it seemed at some country hostel—and then 

Josephine would fain have thrown herself upon the 

compassion of the bystanders, the busy people whose 

voices she heard outside, for she had an instinctive 
terror of her companiou—something which wlrispered 
to her that Lady Vengea’s was an unholy influence, 

At the risk even of offending ber father she would 

like to have made good her escape from the:clutches 

of this persou. But the Lady Vengea. kept the 
blinds of the carriage downa—nay, more. than that, 

she clutched the sligut arm of the young girl, with a 

fierce aud angry grip. 

* Dare not to stir!’’she said. “I should: make no 
more ado of stabbing you to the heart, if you did, 
than I should of waving my pocket-handkerchief) at 
you.” 

“* Madam,” cried Josephine, “ do you think nothing 
then of murder?” 

“ Not where necessity warrants,” retorted the old 
lady, “and where it is done to effect good. It would 
be far better that I should kill you than that I 
should permit you to escape to Northwick St. John’s, 
and there to fall into the power of that graceless 
young man, who is so soon to marry his hunchback. 
Ah! they are putting the horses into the carriage 
now: we shall be off again in a few minutes. Sit 
still, you have nothing to fear, Stay”—— and the 
old lady bent forward towards a pouch in the car- 
riage ; from this she drew forth a sort of ebony box, 
a@ silver flask and a small gold cup. 

The ebony box contained. some delicate cakes and 
confections, the silver flask was filled with strong, 
sweet cordial, of peculiar and delicious flavour, 

The old lady filled the golden cup from the silver 
flask, and she commanded Josephine to partake of 
the cordial and of the cakes. 

“This will strengthen you, put new life and hope 
into you,” said the weird lady, with flashing eyes. 
“You need not be afraid that Lam about to poison 
‘you, seo’—and Lady Vengea herself quaffed heartily 
from the golden cup, then handing it again to Jose- 
phiue after she had retilled it, she said ; 

“Come, drink, drink !” 

And Jos phine drank some of the cordial and, ate 
some of the cake. 

After that the ostler ran away from the horses’ 
heads, and the carriage rolled on once more ata head- 
lony speed. 

Josephine was silent. Soor fatigue overcame her, 
and she slept profoundly. Hours passed. 

When she awoke again Lady Vengea had drawn 
ap the blinds of the carriage, and Josephine per- 
ceived that it was passiug through a wild aud mouu- 





tainous country, 





A drizzling rain and low clouds shut out much of 
the landscape, but anything more dreary, more de- 
solate, more cheerless, it would be utterly impossible 
to imagine. 

Northwick St. John’s is situated in a northern 
county; the county abounds in mountains, moors, 
and desolate wastes—beautifnl enough in summer 
time, when carpeted with purple heather and decked 
with golden gorse, when far-off tracts of. rich: coun- 
try could be seen blending out in the distynee with 
the gorgeous hues of the crimson sunset sky or lying 
out in the fall bright glitter of the morning like an 
earthly paradise smiling a welcome to the blue 
heavens. 

But in winter, mist'and rain shut out the bewitch- 
ing glories of the distance, and all that is near is 
bleak aud bare and ugly, seen under the influence of 
the wretched climate of England during the dark 
months of the year. : 

Josephine, looking out upon the melancholy moun- 
wen felt her. eyes fill with tears, which rained into 

er lap. 

Meanwhile the Lady Vengea coiled up into a 
corner of the luxurious carriage, appeared to sleep— 
her face was hidden, but her breathing was deep and 
regular. 

“ Terribleold woman,” thought Josephine. “ Where 
is she leading me to? I hardly venture to hope that 
I shall ever escape alive out of her hands.” 

Presently the carriage came to a full stop. 

Through the mist and rain Josephine perceived 
tall iron gates, with stone lions ornamenting the pe- 
destals on either side. 

The footman descended from his perch, and pre- 
sently aloud, clamorous bell went pealing and echoing 
through the thick atmosphere. 

Old Lady Vengea started up, wide awake, rubbed 
her eyes, and smiled her grim smile. 

“We are arrived,” she said. 
This will be your home fora long time, and a very 
happy home, too, if, you chose; it all, depends; on 
yourself, everything.” 


The gates now fell back, and, the carriage passed: 


between them., It continued now for about) a, mile 
to. pass.underaifine old avenue of chestnuts, whose 
brauches met overhead. These trees were of: course 
now utterly bare, but it was, easy to perceive what 
temples of verdure and beauty they, would become in 
two months more. 

Presently the carriage. emerged from the, avenne, 
and drove round a large-flat lawn, which lay;in front 
of. a. great, gray-turreted house. 

“ Tempestcloud'Castle,” said. Lady Vengea, nod- 
ding her. head:at.Josephine. “ My lougeyand' I hope 
you will like it. The: windows in. this great house 
are mostly, small and diamond-paned,” 

The. footman descended again, from his perch, let 
dowa the steps, and assisted Josephine to-alight, 

She hurried under the: porch, for it. was-rainiug in 
torrents, and Lady, Vengea followed;her, The hall- 
door opened, and admitted,them. into a vast:hall. It 
was flagged with stone, but. comfortably carpeted, 
and a splendid/fire. burnt in the large.grate. Several 
chairs and couches. were drawn in, front of the blaze. 
Lady Veugea took the arm, of Josephine and, led:her 
towards the warmth of the ruddy glow. 

“ Welcome,” she said, in-her clear, hauglity tones,” 
* Welcome to Tewmpestcloud Castle. If. you are 
obedient. you may in time reign, here as a queen ; if 
you are not.obedient,”——— here Lady Vengea clasped 
her hands and raised, her eyes, towards. the lofty 
groined ceiling, “ deati: !” 

Josephine shuddered. It was strange the. power, 
law-defying, insolent and wicked, which, the Lady 
Vengea so readily assamed. Who was she that could 
thus deal.and threaten death in, a Christian. country 
like England, governed by a good queen and honour- 
able constitution ? 

A crowd of servants came trotting in from the 
different doors which opened on the hall: These 
servants were all in a rich livery of gold and blue— 
they formed a suite almost like one appertaining to 
a royal household, Josephine was. much surprised 
to hear them enter at once into conversation with 
their mistress, with a species of respectful familiarity ; 
but Josephine understood not a word that. they 
spoke; the language which they used; waa peculiar 
aud sonorous, and she was not. wrong in setting it 
down to be a dialect of the Russian. Lady Vengea 
spoke the same language very rapidly, with great 
force and emphasis. She seemed to give them various 
directions, and after a while they began to spread 
a long table witha snowy cloth. Then they carried 
in a breakfast, several cold joints, cold game, hot 
chops of mutton, cutlets of veal, fried fish, coffee, 
clocolate, tea, French rolls, and delicate hot buttered 
cakes. Everything was in that rich profusion which 
some fastidious townbred dames mightterm, unjustly 
enough, a vulgar plenty; for there: was nothing 
really vulgar in this abundant breakfast which was 
served at ‘empesicloud Castle. It resembled rather 





“We are at home., 





those old baronial repasts in medieval times, when 
baron and dame, squire; damsel, page, aud vassal, all 
sat down to the same: social: board; Silver dishes 
and covers seemed as plentiful: at Tempesteloud as 
chinaware in the houses) of the: middle-class gentry 
at Northwick St. John’s, 

Josephine looked: about: her in amaze; The old 
hall was hung with valuable:tapestry ; there way au 
air of solid magnificence and old-fashioned splendour 
about the weird lady herself—her dress, her jewels, 
her dwelling-house, her servitors, which made the 
young girl almost doubt the eviflence of her senses, 
She had read of such old baronial’ mansions, she had 
seen paintings of such massive halls, and abundantly 
served repasts; but everything that had: happened 
since the ball of the Dalby’s seemed positively too 
wonderful to be true. 

When breakfast was over Lady Vengea rose up 
and extended her hand to Josephine. 

“Tf you do all that I tell you,” she said, “-yow will 
be a very happy girl, and) some day yon will be a 
very great lady. Come with: me now; and I will 
show you the suite of apartments which I have 
appropriated for your use.” 

Josephine accordingly followed Lady Vengea all 
across the great hall, and into,a large drawing-room 
furnished in blue. satin. and silver, Great windows 
of immense sheet-glase opened upon a flower garden, 
which must. have been gorgeous, and; beautiful’ in 
summer time, 

Now, under the influence of, the bleak March rains, 
it looked. dreary enough and Josephine was, glad to 
turn her eyes to the; walls, where, hung: exquisite 
paintings, charming landscapes by Cuyp and. Ruysdael, 
aud, warm, pictures of Spanish life by Etty. A 
blazing, fire burnt in tle polished. grate, Dresden 
shepherdessesand. vases of Sevres adorned the marble 
mantelpiece. But Lady. Vengea hurried Josephine 
from. this drawing-room and led her, into. another 
still more splendid, where everything: was in the 
richest green velvet, heavily fringed with. gold. The 
furniture was of polished-ebony, ialaid) with mother- 
of-pearl. Many of the ornaments upon the tables 
and cheffoniéres, were, exquisitely chased, and’ of 
solid gold. Lady Vengea.smiled.grimly, yet almost 
kindly, when she. saw the surprise with which 
Josephine regarded all this regal magnificence. 

“ Yes," she said, “I have. plenty: of money: I 
think'my house is as handsomely furnished’ as their 
fiue place at Stoneleigh Priory., Should. you like to 
be my heiress, little Josepliine? Should you like to 
inherit, all;the wealth of the rich Russian’s widow ? 
Well, you may. do, so.if, you, like, and: yon may do 
more, Youmay, share the wealth of a great Russian 
yourself. before. you, inherit) Tempestclond. Had 
yonder graceless soldiex, to whom you, have lest your 
heart, been faithful to you, there, would have been no 
need for him to sell. himself. to his hunchback, I 
was watching him, [I have watched him for 4 long 
time, and, had he been true, I should, have loved 
him. There, was. a. time,, while. he was. struggling 
with pride. and, hateful family prejudice, struggling 
manfully, that he loved. you, Josephine. Little did 
you think, either of you, that you were under the 
watchful eyes of @ friend. He came.notiout of that 
struggle victorious, No; his, proud, foolish, father 
plunged all his family into. rnin, and to. saye them 
from this ruin, the, young idiot, goes,and sells;himself 
to. the hunchback. Instead of. selling himself to 
labour, instead; of devoting, himself heart; and soul 
as.a noble soldier in, the battle of; life, he. goes: and 
sells himself to luxury, he becomes, the bondslave 
of a vile creature who: deserves. the halter as much 
as any trembling coavict whose days are numb red 
and who lies chained in.some dark cell at Newgate,” 

Lady Vengea’s.eyes flashed fire; she clenched her 
teeth and her hands.; she looked like some ancient 
prophetess pronounciug @, malediction upon, her 
enemies. She trembled from head to foot; she 
grew livid; she stamped upon the velvet carpet, 

** When Chatteris, went over to that side,” she 
said, waving her finger, “I vowed to persecute him 
to the death; my kindness turned to gall, my love 
to hatred. Had he been faithful to you, had he.asked 
you to wait for the time when fortune should favour 
his brave efforts, had he gone out into.the world to 
work, then would)I have come forward ag his great 
friend and benefactress. I would have given him 
gold wherewith to buy back Merton Court. I would 
have given, him your hand and dowered him richiy.” 

Josephine flushed, and then turned pale; her heart 
beat fast. What happiness had been just within her 
grasp, and she had lost it! Lady Vengea looked at 
her and shook her head, 

“ Ah!” she said, “ what is done cannot be undone, 
The lips which have once pressed the brow of the 
hunchback shall never press yours; or, if they do, 
and with your consent, girl, I will annihilate you.” 

And Lady Vengea looked terrific, \ 

“Now I have other plans for you, Josephine 
other plaus, other plans.” 
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She repeated the words in a dull, monotonous 
voice. 

“There is a husband who is to marry you, a 
Russian—the Russians are most chivalrous men, and 
this one, who is to be your husband, has been a 
protégé of mine from his infancy. He has, besides, 
vast wealth. He is not an old man, as you may sup- 
pose from your father’s letter and from what I have 
said, be is only twenty-five years old. He speaks 
English perfectly, and has more learning than the 
ancient Lgyptians. He plays the. piano magnificently. 
Can you find anything to complain of im the descrip- 
tion of Count Potowski?” 

Josephine answered, timidly, though frankly: 

“No, your ladyship.” 

“That is well,” cried Lady Vengea,, then, she bent 
forward and pressed her withered lips: t6. the white 
brow of Miss Beaavilliers, “The compact is signed 
and sealed,” she exclaimed, triumphantly, “ You 
consent then to become the Countess Potowski?” 


“But the count, madam,” faltered Josephing, “he 
may not wish to marry me.” ( 


Lady Vengea burst into a harsh laugh, 

“The poor fellow has been raving wad ever since 
he saw your photograph,” she said, “ which I obtained 
from your father a month ago. He would marry yeu 
to-morrow if I wished it,” 

Jo-ephiue started like a frightened deer. 

“ Nut so soon,” she said, “ not so soon, your lady- 
ship.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” returned Lady Vengea, “‘ you 
are a prize well worth the winning.” You may exer- 
ciso as much fomale caprice and coquetry: a8. you 
please towards Potowski for the space of two montiia, 
at the end of that time child’s play must be over, aud 
we must proceed to the serious business of life. You 
must marry Potowski by the end of May, but up te 
that time you are not obliged to let him know that 
you have any serious igtemtion of becoming his wife.” 

Josephine breathed alittle more freely. A host of 
things might happen im twe months, Meanwhile 
perlaps this count was@ and clever young man 
to whom she might afford the meek submission and 
pious duty of a wife, since her fate seemed so pianged 
outforher. Such a marriage would raise her beloved 


j 


family from penury. True,sle could never love any- 

body but Chatteris, but was it not her duty to stifle 

that loveas soon as-possible ? ‘ 
With a sigh and a smile then she promised obedi- 


euce to the Lady Vengea. 

That lady now led the way from the green velvet 
drawing-room to another of violet satin and gold, 
from this gorgeous suite of apartments they passed on 
to a wide staircase richly carpeted; the walls were 
covered with paintings from floor to ceiling. Omthe 
first landing, where statues iu marble stood hold- 
ing lamps in their hauds, several doors opeued, 
throug one of these passed the Lady Vengea fol- 
lowed by Josephine. ‘They entered a lordly suite of 
rooms, boudoir, ante-chamber, bed-chamber, and bath- 
room, all furnished in rose-coloured silk and walout 
wood, 

“This colour will suit your complexion,” said the 
Lady Vengea, smiling. ‘See your bath is rose-tinted 
marble, hot and cold water are always laidon. You 
shall have a lady’s maid who is a Kussian, but she 
spcalis English, her name is Griselda, But you will 
say you have no clothes to wear; wait a little, I 
Lave provided for that.” 

Here the Lady Venyea opened the door of a splen- 
did wardrobe, and Josephiue could not repress an ex- 
clamation of surprise and delight at the sight of the 
beautiful dresses which were hanging im a row, 
‘There were morning dresses, walkiug dresses, dinner 
dresses and ball costumes, all fashiouably and artisti- 
cully made, 

* Do you wonder how I obtained your measure?” 
inquired Lady Vengea, triumphantly. ‘+1 measured 
you with my eye, and | gave the length and size to 
ihe first artists in London. See, here are cashmere 
morning robes, velvet walking dresses, silk and satin 
Giuer dresses, the airiest and most fairy-like ball 
costumes. Now choose for yourself which dinner 
dress you will wear, for I daresay you would not like 
to be troubled to change your dress more than once 
to-\iay,” 

Here the Lady Vengea rang a handbell, and there 
entered the apartment a tall, strongly-built Russian 
girl, with high cheek-bones and sandy hair.. She 
swiled, but Josephine did not like her smile. She 
wore o fanciful costume—a black velvet bodice over 
# white muslin jacket, a short flounced skirt of 

criuson silk, high-heeled crimson shoes; her sandy 
hair was elaborately plaited at the back, and frizzed 
ud puffed in front, under @ small lace cap, triamed 
with crimson bows, 

Griselda curtsied with all due humility to Jose- 
Paine. 

“This is your new mistress,” said the. Lady 
Veugea; “I can answer for it that you will find her 
Gcutle as a dove, and generous as a princess.” 





Josephine started and coloured, for she knew she 
had nothing wherewith to be generous. 

“Nay,” said Lady Vengea, smiling. “If I inter- 
pret your looks aright, Josephine, you imagine your- 
self to be without funds; but you are completely 
mistaken, After you are dressed you will find me in 
the green drawing-room, and then I will make. you a 
few presents.” 

So saying, the Lady Vengea departed from the 


room. 
Griselda then hastened to show to Josephine all 
the arcangements that had been made for her com- 
fort and convenience. The drawers of the wardrobe 
were filled with all kinds, of underclothing of the 
most beautiful description, trimmed with the finest 
lace and embroidery. There were bath, slippers, 


house. slippers, walking boots, and ball shoes, alk of 


the most exquiaiie malig, and all fitting Josephiae to. 
a nicety. Qa the toilet table were brushes, combs, 
and tooth-beushes: witle handles of ivory, caxved and 
. With, galidj; there were, cases of geent, 
es, delicake, exeame for the skiu—everything 

art could: dewige, ov luxury desine, 
Finally, Josephine. with, the, warm water 


washed { 
and scented soap, dressed herself in @ suit of the 


underelothes, and then, wrapped upin a rich silken, 
dyessing-robe, she sat on a low chair, while Griselda, 
avrauged her hair, This once completed, it, was, left 
to her to choose. her dinner-dress, From & vapiety, 
of bright colours Jogephiue, with perfect good ‘ 
Since Seinen Nee first instalment qupidst luxury 

splendous, chose only a black silk dress, fashionabhy 
made. iudeed, with a low body end short sleeves, 
The Lady Vengea had said that she was to weara, 
dinner-dress; but this robe was unrelieved by coloup 
of any sort, It was siinply trimmed with black lage, 

Thanking Griselda, Josephine passed out of the 
pce the ag Ym Soo — digeo vered 

ady Veugea, Her ip rose u , clapped 
her hands with delight w. enn, hine, 

“ Exquisite!” sho said; “ 

Charteris say if he could see What 
lovely arms you have, child—« little thin through 
hard work and seanty food, but time will reotify all 
that. And so you chose a modest black dress. 
Well, nothivg could suit you better; but you are 
beautiful in everything—a blush-rose beauty, and 
yet so dignified, so queeulike in your bearing. Coie 
bere; we must have golden bracelets on those 
white arms, and a golden chain round that slender 
thircat.” 

As Lady Vengea spoke she opened a drawer and 
took out a pair of massive golden bracelets, to each 
of which was attached a goiden heart, with a large 
nuby in the centre. On each of Josephiue’s wrists 
the Lady Vengea clasped one of these bracelets, and 
round her neck she fastened a massive and splendid 
chain, to which was attached a ruby heart, larger than 
either of the others. 

“ Now,” said the Lady Vengea, “ you look like a 
princess—but here are two more cases of jewels, one 
is a set of emeralds, the other is a set of pearls, so 
that you need not always wear the same jowels—and 
here, Josephine, is a purse, it contains twenty guineas, 
pocket money for the present month,” 

“ Your ladyship,” cried Josephine, with tears in her 
eyes, “I do not deserve all this kindness, it over- 
whelms me.” 

“ Merit it, deserve it,” cried the Lady Vengea, ‘it 
rests with you in the future ; the only proof which I 
require you to give me of your gratitude, is that you 
will receive kindly and politely the Count Potowski,” 

“Certainly I will, madam,” cried Josephine, in 
surprise; “ you tell me that he is good and noble, 
and it seems that it will be my fate to unite my lot 
with his—I cannot love him, but I will do my duty 
by him——” 

* Euough,” said Lady Vengea, and she left the 
room, 

Presently she returned, threw open the door, and 
announced the Count Potowski. 

Josephine looked around, but couhi see no Count. 

“ Where is the count, your ladyship?” she faltered 
forth. 

“ Look there,’’ responded Lady Vengea. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Brown dwarf, that o’er the muirland strays, 
Thy name to Keeldar tell ! 
The brown man of the muirs, who stays 
Beneath the heather-bell. Scolt. 
JosEPHINE looked in tle direction where Lady 
Vengea pointed, and her heart stood still with the 
shock which she experienced when sie saw the Count 
Potowski. He was a pigmy man, standiug not higher 
than a child of five years old; his tiny frame was 
well and gracefully knit, he was dressed in the latest 
fashion and in evening costume. 
Standing by the silken skirts of the tall and im- 
posing Lady Vengea the ric Russian dwarf had en- 
tively escaped the observation of the agitated aud 


q 





excited Josephine. But now that Lady Venges 
pointed down at the count, Josephine’s eyes were 
directed towards him, and a thrill of horror vibrated 
through every fibre of her frame. Not that Jose- 
phine would have turned in disgust from the little 
count, had he been presented to her'as a casual ac- 
quaintance—then indeed she might have pitied him, 
and there wereeven qualities in him which she 
might have admired; but regarding him in the light 
of @ husband, it, was not possible that the beautiful 
Josephine.shayld regard him with any other senti- 
ments than: these of terre and repulsion, 

The count:might have been, as Lady Vengea had 
stated, only twenty-five years old, but he had the 
head.and fageof a man of forty. It was a very large 
head, out. of gli proportion to his pigmy size. The 

Waa broad and betokened intellect, there 
waseven benevolence strongly maxked om the brow ; 
but the lower part of thefage, jaw andobin, and the 
thigk, sensual lips, eetokened: q nature coarsely 
animal Phe hair of the comms weeof a fier 


bricied , 
large. red Read and fage, and coup’ suck a 
slendex, grageiul and:timy-foum! whasweadprif the 
pigmy coump stuck fain Josephine as. seme hideous 
monstrosity? She hadi seen sual litth» mam carved 
im wood im the, windawe, 


~ fortune of the proppictow of @, show at a,country 
air. 

“Count Potowski,” enied Lady Vengea, “ allow 
meto presen’ you t@ Miss Josephine Beauvilliers, 


ei 
count bomed almost tothe ground, in- 


deed it was ned: venue diffigulp fon him to reach the 
ground when he bowed, 

Josephine returned his salutation. She was white 
as marble, She cast on Lady Vengea an imploring 
look, but the eyes of tho strauge lady sedulously 
avoided meeting hers, 

The count approached Josephine ; he stood before 
her on the hearthrug and looked up adoringly into 
her lovely face, at the same time rubbing his delicate 
little hands together, A priceless diamond flashed 
on the fore-finger of the right, a splendid emerald 
on the fore-finger of the left hand. Then the count 
spoke, His voice was piping, shrill and excessively 
harsh. It seemed as though it was impossible for 
him to modulate or command his tones, 

“ You are the adopted daughter of Lady Vengea,”’ 
he said, “I consider myself her adopted son; there- 
fore there should be, 1 believe—I tuink, a breaking 
down of the usual conventional barriers which are 
set up by society between young people of opposite 
sexes. Allow me the honour and the pleasure of 
shaking your hand.” 

Most reluctantly, and with averted face, Josephine 
joined her hand to the tiny palm of the Russian 
dwarf. Hastily extvicating her hand from his clasp- 
ing fingers Josephine took the liberty of seating her- 
self at some distance from the Count Potowski; but 
the count went close to her, seated himself by her 
side, and then he began to converse. 

At first Josephine did not hear or heed ; her brain 
was in a tumult, her whole soul distrauglit by the 
strange fate which had been foreed upon her by the 
Lady Vengea, Yet in a little while she began to 
listen in spite of herself. She was perfectly amazed 
at the count’s flow of words, at his deep and varied 
information. He seemed to have all tie learning of 
the ancients, all the wit of the moderns, at his 
fingers’ ends. There was not an opera, a play, or a 
bouk, a picture, @ painter, or a leading newspaper 
article which he could not discuss and discourse on 
eloquently and elegantly, still in that high screech- 
ing voice. 

Josephine had lived a quiet life, and she had been 
compelled to work for her living ; but notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages she had read considerably 
for her years. She was nota mere untaught hoyden, 
aud she was able to appreciate the intellectual gifts 
and the high culture of the Count Potowski. 

In a little while she fouad herself listening with 
absolute pleasure to his description of an historical 
play which he had witnessed in London. 

He described the various genius of the actors, the 
construction of the piece, aud its effect upon the 
audience, with the graphic ease of a born artist, 

Josephine seemed to see the piece acted before her, 
to hear the, voices of the actors, tiie plaudits of the 
spectators, the clash of military music which was 
introduced into the scenes, and, in fact, she realized 
the whole so thoroughly that her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks glowed, and forgetting that the count was 
as good as her affiauced husband, she gave herself 
up to the amusement of the moment~asked aueg~ 
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tions, and expressed unfeigned delight in the recital 
of the count. 

The Lady Vengea, occupied in knitting a purse of 
violet silk and gold beads, a very gorgeous, though 
somewhat old-fashioned piece of work, watched the 
two from her seat, and a smile of grim satisfaction 
hovered about her thin lips, 

The count changed his theme. He discussed now 
national characteristics, the various traits of disposi- 
tion and temperament. He contradicted, and with 
great reason, several generally received theories—he 
declared that it was not true that the French are alto- 
gether such an impulsive nation as it is universally 
believed. He said that many of them were gifted 
with extraordinary powers of self-command and re- 
ticence. 

“If self-indulgent and pleasure-secking during 
prosperity,” said he, “they are nevertheless capable of 
enduring adversity with great heroism—they are a 
hardier nation than some of the English,” continued 
the count. “ Theyare much earlier risers during bitter 
and severe weather. Fuel is very dear amongst them, 
aud they will endure cold which would make an 
Kaglishman swear, and an Englishwoman weep. 
They know well how to practise economy, everyone 
who earns more than sufficient to supply him with 
the bare necessaries of life manages to save some- 
thing, and often something considerable. Neither 
are they universally so cheerful a nation as they are 
represented. Among those who are better off con- 
stant excitement is absolutely necessary. Pleasure, 
music, company, lights, dances, theatres, the French- 
man must have all these, and the Frenchwoman 
stands no less in need of them. Deprived of these, 
the so-called lively Frenchman becomes a miserable, 
moody individual, of whose oxcess of gloom an ordi- 
nary Nnglishman can have no idea. They are a 
nation full of contradictions,” 

Thus the count talked on, and his conversation 
amused and delighted Josephine. 

Meanwhile the rain continued ; there was no possi- 
bility of going out. 

Presently Lady Vengea entered the room. 

“Tf yon are tired of conversation,” she said, smiling, 
“ would you not like to hear the count perform on the 


piano?” 

“ Very much,” cried Josephino, 

There was a piano in an exquisitely beautiful case, 
which stood at the right hand as you entered that 
gorgeous drawing-room; this case was of polished 
ebony inlaid with mothér-of-pearl iu the most fanci- 
ful and chaste devices. 

The little count rose to his feet, tripped airily and 
gracefully across the room, and took his place befure 
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the magnificent piano, which might well have served 
as a gift for a royal prince. He opened the case and 
commenced fortuwith to play. There was a mar- 
vellous magic in his performance. The piece was 
called the “ Ice Queen,” and was supposed to repre- 
sent the fairies of the north, dancing on the adaman- 
tine plains, by the shores of the frozen ocean. 

There was something sparkling and brilliant as 
diamonds in the variations which the count played. 

Josephine could almost have imagined that she 
beheld the troops of fairies, arrayed in colours 
brighter and richer than the tints of the rainbow, 
approaching by thousauds to join the fantastic 
dances, 

Then all at once the enormous company seemed 
to run mad, thousands of dancers leaped wildly over 
one another’s heads, in a species of insane, yet 
fantastic and graceful leapfrog ; their shouts and 
laughter filled the icy atmosphere. 

It was wonderful that the count should have 
possessed the power of representing all this by the 
magic play of his nimble fingers over the ivory keys. 

Of course it required a sympathetic listener, and 
one With a kindred and poetical genius like Josephine, 
to appreciate and enter into the spirit of this wonder- 
ful performance. 

The piece concluded with a march, in which all 
the fairies were supposed to depart slowly and 
solemnly from the scene of the féte.. In the centre 
of the procession sat the queen in her car formed of 
a single diamond. 

At length the last echoes of the tiny footsteps 
died away, and the count sprang to his feet, and 
approached Josephine. 

He found her with her glorious eyes sparkling, 
her fair cheek glowing, her sweet lips apart. 

“Tt is delicious !” she said, enthusiastically. 

Instantly the little count was in the seventh 
heaven. Seating himself by the side of Josephine, 
he poured forth a rhapsody, at which the young girl 
started and turned deathly pale, and then drawing 
away from him, as much as politeness permitted, 
she cast upon him a look of terror and entreaty, 
which he was keen-witted enough to interpret aright. 
His own countenance fel], and for a moment a look 
of bitter disappointment and rage shot out of his 
eyes. Mastering his emotion, however, by # violent 
effort, the count managed adroitly to change his 
theme, and soon he was amusing Josephiue with 
graphic accounts of his travels in Italy. 

Josephine listened again in delight, and so the day 
wore awey. 

They dined in state at soven o’clock in tho grand 
hall, and after diuner in the evening, the count again 








performed on the exquisite piano. Not one wort 
more of rhapsody did he venture to utter for several 
days, 

ee Vengea left the young people almost entirely 
together. She invited no visitors at present to- 
Tempestcloud Castle, and she hoped sincerely that 
Josephine, having no one else with whom to con- 
trast the count, would grow to appreciate his many 
brilliant qualities, would overlook his pigmy size 
and hideous face. 

Josephine, for her own part, never overlooked 
either of these considerations for a siagle instant, 
that is to say, when she looked upon the count as ® 
possible husband. She could never contemplate this 
latter contingency without a sickening shudder, that 
almost seemed to turn her warm young blood to ice. 
Josephine was very young, and she must be par-- 
doned if, with the natural shrinking of youth from 
contemplating that which is repulsive and terrifying, 
she put this disagreeable thought away whenever it 
occurred to her, and contrived to enjoy the otherwise 
pleasant life which she had led at T«mpestcloud 
Castle, for it wasa pleasant life in many respects. 

She dwelt in beautiful rooms, she wore beautiful 
clothes, all her surroundings were beautiful in tho 
highest sense of the word — pictures, statues, 
exquisite furniture, hothouse plants, wide and lofty 
apartments, delicate and delicious repasts, and be- 
sides all this, there was a magnificent library at 
Tempestcloud, where Lady Vengea had collected alk 
the best books of the best authors in the five great 
languages of Europe—English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. 

Lady Vengea took inall the magazines and tho 
newestlooks of the day. : 

Josephixe spent much of her time in reading, and 
the count never intruded upon her studies; but when 
once she laid her book aside, he was ready to dis- 
cuss with her the plot and merits of the story, the: 
genius or pathos of the poem, the pith, wit or bril- 
liancy of the essay. He was a kind, yet keon critic, 
when he came to discuss the works spun out by the 
brains of other men and women. 

The weather grew finer asthe days wenton. Tlo 
March violets peeped out in the shrubberies, the 
young lambs frisked in the meadows, the sun shone 
brightly in the middle of the day, and the wild breath 
of the west wind came laden with a promise of ap- 
proaching summer, 

Josephine used to ride out upon a white palfrey, 
accompanied by the count upon a fine and spirited 
chestuut nag. The little fellow managed his horse 
wonderfully and to perfection. 

{To be continued.) 
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ADRIEN LEROY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” etc., etc. 
—_~_——. 
CHAPTER XI. 
Flies were made for spiders, 
And spiders make webs for flies, 

Tue morning following the night of the conver- 
sation recorded in our last, Mr. Jasper Vermont or- 
dered out the smali travelling carriage—Adrien’s 
stables and coach horses were always at his disposal 
—and returned to London. 

“ He had business to do,” he left word for Adrien, 
“ settlements to make at Tattersall’s, but he would 
be back as soon as possible.” 

So, with a coachman and a footman, Mr. Jasper 
journeyed to London, serene, placid and filled with 
that satisfaction which most men experience when 
they are about to lavish other folks’ money. 

At the Park Lane house Mr. Jasper dismissed the 
carriage and the servants ; and, most respectfully re- 
ceived by the servants, who looked upon him as 
grand vizier to their sultan, Adrien, partook of a 
light but expensive luncheon, and then, with one of 
his friend’s choicest regalias, strolled through the 

ark, 

2 The loungers and idlers who knew him nodded 
with a forced smile of friendship—it is politic to be 
friendly and cordial with a man who has the confi- 
dence of the leader of fashion; those who did not 
looked after him and seemed to half nod with that air 
which says so plainly, ‘“‘ There goes a wealthy, pros- 
perous man.” 

Mr. Jasper’s hat was off half a dozen times a mi- 
nute to the ladies of his acquaintance, his face 
wreathed in a perpetual smile of recognition, 

Presently, when he had nearly reached the Arch, 
he meta lounger with a face as long and doleful asa 
professed undertaker’s. 

Mr, Jasper stopped him, 

“Well, Beau, how do you do? Been committing 
murder, or have you married ?”’ 

“ Neither,” answered the exquisite, a captain in the 
“Household,” one of the fastest and most liked fellows 
of the day. “Neither, Jasper, but I’ve just come from 
the city.” 

“City of the Tombs!” drawled Mr. Jasper, 
facetiously. 

Captain Beauclere laughed, but rather mournfully. 

“Yes, all my hopes are buried. there. Beastly 
place! They ought to stick over the west side of 


Temple Bar ‘Abandon hope all ye who erter 
here!’” 
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Mr. Vermont laughed, 

“ Well, what's the matter with it, Beau, won't it 
lend you any more cash ?” 

“ Worse,” said the young spendthrift. “ It actually 
wants me to repay what I owe it already.” 

Oh!” remarked Mr, Jasper, simply, but his “oh” 
was full of meaniug—and sympathy, 

Yes. That hard-hearted old flint, Harker—what 
a wretch he is, I should like to bury him. I’m sure 
be isn’t alive, unless he’s the living skeleton. Such 
a bag of skin, bones and hard-heartedness. Well, 
there’s a pretty little tot-up in the way of bills he 
holds of mine, and of course I expected to have ’em 
renewed as usual.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jasper, “of course, as you have 
been having them re-done for the last three years ?” 

Captain Beauclerc nodded. 

** Yes, but the old fellow shakes that long head 
and says ‘ No!’ and all I could say wouldu’t change 
it. You know the cock-and-bull story he tells? It's 
always ‘ Well, Captain Beauclerc, I should be glad to 
serve you in the matter, but I am not the principal 
here. I am a servant, a servant only. My principal 
bade me call your bills in, and I am compelled to do 
so. Ican but obey. Itis not in my power to grant 
your request. The bills must be called in—and the 
usual steps taken if you are unable to meet them!’” 

Mr. Jasper laughed quietly, but with sarcastic en- 
joyment. 

“* Of course ; that’s the moneylender's stereotyped 
excuse. He is never the principal, always puts the 
screw on by another man’s order. Poor Beau, l’m 
afraid he'll sell you up.” 

Captain Beauclere whistlod. 

“It will be a terrific crash for Lord Vane, you 
know, Jasper. He can’t give us younger ones auy- 
thing more than a small allowance, and it comes hard 
upon him when we turn up like this.” 

“What's the amount ?” asked Mr. Jasper. 

“Not much,” replied the captain. “ Only seven 
thousand, But why do you ask?” he added, with a 
faint eagerness. ‘ Do you think you can help me?” 

** Well——”’ said Mr, Jasper, slowly, eyeing his 
cigar meditatively. 

**T know one way,” said the troubled debtor, “ and 
that is to get Adrien Leroy to back the bills, but I 
can’t ask him.” 

“ But I can,” said Mr. Jasper, smiling with con- 
scious power, “and I'll do it for you, Beau.” 

“You will!” exclaimed the captain, gratefully, al- 
most forgetting the impassibility which his order con- 
sider so necessary. “You will! Jasper, you’re a 
brick, I’m sure he'll do it for you. What a fine 
fellow you are!” 














“ Ah,” said Mr. Jasper, with a smile, “ but will 
old Harker take Leroy’s name ?” 

“Why, of course, who wouldn't?” asked the 
guardsman, the cloud dispelled from his brow. “ It’s 
as good as the Bank of England. Harker take it? 
Only try him! What would he get by selling me 
up? Nothing.” 

“ True,” said Mr, Jasper, pleasantly. ‘ You're not 
worth the price of that old broom, are you, Beau? 
Well, I'll do it for you. Going to Lady Eveline’s to» 
night? Yes? Then we shall meet again at Philippi, 
till then farewell!” 

And with a shake of his fat, smooth hand, the 
benevolent Mr. Jasper went smiling on his way. 

None knew where Mr. Jasper really lived. 

He had his private apartments in Adrien Leroy’s 
Park Lane house, and in Adrien’s quarters at the 
castle four out of the immense number of rooms 
were kept as and called Mr. Vermont’s suite. 

But the locality of that particular morsel of the 
globe which Mr. Vermont sanctitied by the name of 
‘home’ every one—Adrien included —was ignorant. 
If questioned on the subject it was Mr. Jasper’s cus- 
tom to answer, lightly : 

“Home? What does such a waif, such a jetsum 
and flotsam of the world’s tide want with a home 
My dear fellow” —or‘‘ madam,” if the locutor hap- 
pened to be a lady—“if you waut me 1 am at either 
of these three places: Leroy's towa house, the club; 
or Barminster Castle,”’ 

And to either of these places his fashionable ac- 
quaintances directed their inquiries for him, 

‘But Mr. Jasper had a home, and it consisted of two 
rooms on the first floor of an uupretentious house in 
Mount Street. 

Small, very plainly furnished they were, and 
without the slightest pretension to that luxury 
without which Mr. Jasper had often declared he 
should find it impossible to live. 

Here he could find shelier at any time of the night, 
for he possessed a pass-key, and by his orders the 
bed was kept continually aired. 

It was no uncommon thing for the maid who waited 
on him to leave the rooms tenantless at night acd 
find them occupied when she rose to open the house, 
Mr. Jasper having returned in the dead of night, 
silent and noiseless. 

The second morning after his sudden flight to 
town Mr. Jasper sat in his sitting-room before a 
breakfast so plain that his fashionable acquaintances 
would bave stared in astonishment aud doubted 
ocular demonstration. 

Mr, Jasper Vermont, tho epicure, the connoisseur of 
sauces and the authority on Perigords, breakfasting 
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off a plain, underdone chop and some liquid produced 
from grinding and boiling dried beans—alias, coffee! 
Could it be? Yes, it was. Mr. Jasper boasted to 
himself that he could adapt himself to circumstances, 
enjoy expensive cuisines at his friends’ expense, and 
exist on and even enjoy the plainest diet at his own, 
Before him, crowding the small table, were piles of 
letters, sheets of closely-written foolscap, slips of 
memorandum forms. 

Standing before him was a short, thin man dressed 
in black. 


This mau was remarkable for two things. Firstly, || 


for the extreme pallor of his face, secondly, for the 
sharp, restless, yet greedy look of his eyes. 
fearfully thin, and his clothes of black hue and seedy, 
much-worn condition, heightened his meagro ap». 
pearance. 

He stood, one bony hand thrust in his waigtcony 
his eyes fixed on the ground. 

There was a look of such profound humility, faan; 
deprecation ou his face that his relation in sentiment 
to the placid-faced Mr, Jasper, who sat voraciously 
devouring his: chop, could not have been more 
marke liy secvily and deprecative if he had thrown 
him-elf upon the ground and whined to Lis.master to 
tread: upon and. spurn. him, 

Whilo. Mix. Jasper finished: his chop and drank the 
remains of his coffee, the man never moved, never 
raised his-eyes, hesimply waited patiently, doggedly, 
with the-servile obsequiousness of a spaniel. 

Mr. Jreper pushed his plate awag;. wiped his thin, 
mobilglips with bis table-napkin, and drew the heag, 
of papens:towards himy. 

Witli keen eyes andi quick brain he grasped} thie: 
multiplivity of facts they, set forth, checked the long, 
coluum of figures, struek, the balances; and with » 
aod of satisfaction lookediup a& theman waiting for 
a word to be thrown, ta-ltim, 

“ All right, Harker, 98 far-ag I geo, andj as you: 
know, that's.all the way: andia littl beyond, A. dp 
cent balance, but we mustdo, better than thas. Now 
where's the private: lista?” 

* Hore, sir,” saiditheman, in a dry; raspibg voice, 
very quict but very clear; like the creaking of an old, 
rusty-hiuged door. 

“* Where ?—oh, yes, I see. Now let mesee. Oh, 
Pomfrey las come to us, has he? Writing poetry is not 
@ paying gawe, el? or is it the fine grand company 
that runs away with the golden counters? Well, all 
fisu—or idiots, that come to our net, eb, no matter 
what wiud drives them? Thirty per cent. from Pom- 
frey ; no more ?” 

“T could not get any more, sir,” said Mr. Harker, 
earnestly. “I tried, tried hard, indeed I did, sir! | 
would not give in until ho threatened to go to another 
Office.” ' 

“Hem! well, I suppose it’s the truth, though of 
course all money-lenders are rogues! aud you're a 
money-!ender, you know.”? 

And Mr. Jasper looked up for a moment, to laugh 
at the logical joke. 

“ Wuo backs,his paper? The marquis—oh, oh— 
and my lord is pretty deeply on our books already, 
isn’t he? Where are his,statistics?” 

“ ILere, sir,” said Mr. Harker, taking-a paper from 
the heap. 

Mr. Jasper glanced at it, and laid it down with an 
evil smile, 

“Qh, he’s good: for more than that, Harker; but 
be cautious, We'll lend him money for another ten 
thousand, but put another five per cent. on—another 
five per cent, on. Marquises: must pay, to set the 
fashion to commoner folk, By the way, Captain 
Beauclerc——”’ 

** Whose bills you instructed me to call in, sir?” 

“Yes; well, l’ve promised to intercede for- him 
with you, aud to get Mr. Leroy to back the renewal. 
Hah! hah! what funitis! Poor idiot! He shook 
my hand with the gratitudeofa Damon! Mr, Leroy 
will back the renewal, and you will let it run. 
Beauclerc’s the second son, Lord Vans is on his last 
legs, and the eldest won't live another year; we can 
come down like kites when the gallant. captain has 
the title and estates, Till them we'll wait, but stick 
out for another two and a half percent. Make the 
calves bleed, Harker, make ’em bleed.” 

“ Andin the matter of the young artist Wilson, sir?” 

“Bb, Wilson? Ob, yes. You sell him up to- 
morrow.” 

‘*Yes, sir; that was your command. He called 
yesterday, and. pleaded for another week. His wife 
is dying; they are starving. He begs hard for 
another week——” 

“Stuff, another week; the dog means another 
year. He should have thought of the time for re- 
paying when he was borrowing, Another week— 
not another hour. Sell him up to-morrow! Mind, I 
say it. The dissolute dog! Did not I hear him call 
me ‘a parasite from the pavement,’ one night at a ball ? 
Screens have ears, Mr. Wilson, aud parasites have 
memories, Scll him up—do you hear, Harker?” 


He was, |' 


“T do, sir; it shall be done,” replied the man, 
meekly, 

** And now for Leroy’s account. Ha!” and witha 
gleam of fiendish delight he scrutinized the figures 
-— statements. “Hah! you are getting-them in — 

ast, 

“ All Mr, Loroy’s bills, we are gettingin-—buying 
up wherever they. are:to be met with, sir; according 
to your instructions,” 

“ Right; get him into your hands—youcgnosw, Lipsy, 
andibe prepared for—you know what!” 

Mi, Harker inclined his head as a Mipdoo-halfs. 
enate ddes:to.s, first-class Brahmin, 

* Ands nos fom the. women, Halt! hah! dpar- 
,oreatures: off butterflies will come upon tite, nasty 
‘sticky papers thatewere. meant to catel thie biine- 
‘bottles only; well, thems they must take, tite; cen. 
sequences. What! the Countess Mevivale—the-faitr 
Eveline. The disciple. of De Musset; andi ong off 
Leney’s loves!’ She want.to borrow 2! 

‘+She-dabbles-im the Stock Exchange,. I knose les} 
businessman ; h@owes us: money, sir; and we:lnow. 
his secrets, Siig Has been: lpsiug, lately. She, las 
deposited hemdiamonds, sir———”’ 

“Hem diamonds? The famous Merivale dft- 
monde? Wihereane they ?” 

: “+ Honey, ait,” —_ _ Harker produced from: bis 
ong; pockete & sha’ *merocco case, wititl: hesten- 
dered: withnall.due humility:to his employers 

. Mie Vermont; opened: the case; andi gaged 
om them: lwsoklingsanan: then shutting it: with 

‘an laglty, ties pant. back: im his: chair, and rubbed hiss 

‘fot smpodi handover lisohin, 

| % And) witete will her: Indyship do-for them? Amd 

| witem wenes those: left? 1 saw herlast night, and— 

| ayy Hteasrem!! shies wor e——-e”? 

' “Bate: imitations, sit. I hadithem madeupfor 
hors. Did) you think the-counterfeit: good 2?” 

“Capital! Oly.ie it net rich? That oldidiot-mmst 
have, eyed? liex proudly, and: gloated:over: his, Wari-. 
valb» diamondby Qn: lhiey beautiful: wifele, fair- 


Pissingneesing: ting, wene- Mr. Harken's. taamdry- 
mockeriva!: Capital, Haviter! but: taie- 

care. Remember madame-the duchess, who brought 
her jewels to pledge, and discovered that they were 
paste already, and that the duke. hed done the trans- 
mutation before her. Beware!” 

**T am careful, sir, I am careful, very. I do not 
think—I trust—tliere have been no losses, even small 
ones, I do my best, sir, indeed I do my best.” 

“Well, I believe you. You keep up appearances, do 
you? Never forget to urge upon them that you are 
ouly a subordinate, that you have a principal and act 
only on his instructions! ‘I'he more you assert it 
the more they'll think it a falsehood. Keep it up, 
Harker, and then—well, you know I keep my pro- 
mise. By the way, how is the little Lucy?” 

As he spoke the name, half-scornfully, quite indif- 
ferently, a visible change came over tlie mau—his tool 
and puppet. His face became puler, if that were 
possible, his head dropped lower, his whole figure 
drooped forward in deepest dejection, fear, supplica- 
tion, 

“ Well, sir, quite well, and’ deeply grateful for your 
kindness, your mercy,” he said, wetting his dry lips. 

“ Ah, and well she may be, young hussy. A fine 
thing for her! Married and respectable. Ah, if that 
soft-hearted, simple little husband of hers knew all I 
knew! Strange that | should have dropped on to her 
and that young first lover of hers down in that quiet 
country place! Strange, wasn’t it? Now, I daresay 
they thought they were as safe as at the bottom of the 
sea. Didu’t think Mr. Jasper Vermont, a friend of the 
family, could be stopping at the same hotel. Young 
dog, he ought to have married her, Better that he 
didn’t, eh? Yet that weak, amiable little grocer, in- 
nocent and unsuspecting, lets her have it ali her own 
way and believes her just a little purer and whiter 
than the angels! Ah! ah! clever little thing, Lucy. 
Makes him think sie loves him, I daresay.” 

“* My pvor child loves her husband better than her 
own life, sir,’’ breathed the father. “Oh, sir, have 
pity onher! She is so happy—they love each other 
so! Sheis my own flesh and blood! Forget that 
cursed night, that fiend who led her astray. Forget 
that she is anything but the wife of an honest man. 
Oh, sir, have mercy !” 

“Well, Harker, [ will. I’m all mercy. Do your 
duty by me and I won’t go down and tell the story of 
that night to Lucy’s good little grocer husband, But 
don’t ask me to forget, my good fellow, for that’s 
folly! I never forget!” 

The man’s head dropped on his breast, and with a. 
quiet helpless gesture he wiped the great beads of 
perspiration from his white forehead. 

* Thank you, sir, thank you, sir, I’ll do my duty. 
I’ll work for you like a slave, likea dog. I’ll givemy 
life if you require it, but spare my child—my poor 
Lucy!” 

Mr, Jasper Vermont leaned back in his chair and 


enjoyment for a few minutes; then he gathered the 
papers together, put them into the drawer of his safe, 
locked it with a Bramah key, and dismissed Mr. 
Harker with a nod. 

“You can go. Don’t forget the Leroy paper, re- 
now Beauclerc, but sell that artist scamp to the last 
stick and stone! Hah! Hah! parasites can bite as 
well as cling, Mr. Wilson.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Alas, the love of women! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing. 
Mr. Jouann Winrer, to whom we beg leave to 
‘intredice-our readers, was by: profession a picture 
'*toner,” or, it other words, a member of a gang of 
ingenious rascals, who imitated the less known gems 
of the old masters and palmed them off on the public 
and wealthy collectors as genuine, 

The impostures were very cleverly got up, and 

ite, a little system was instituted. to, bring them to 
@matake of perfection. 

@fethat system Mr. Johann—who; was, by birth of 
Gepmany,; where such artistio shams are;most im- 
“mensely: manufactured — undertook the part of 
“ toning,’ thatis, giving to tho imitations,the neces- 
saryr mistiness, and discolouration. supposed to be 
pr by; age. 

Ha was very: clever at his work, and the gang 
newer dared'to put out a picturewithout his aid. 

Phteway in which a mock Rabeas;, Titian, or some 
othergreat masterpiece was manufactured was the 
Onayman; most noted, for figures, would paint the 

ject;; another, who, walt best. depict drapery, 
Li figures; another; mene apt at foliage, sup- 
plied: the treamift thene were.any,,and the skies and 
landseape fellite,titerlo& off thie-members of the gang 
bestqualifiedifor- that: off the. picture. hen 
the, axtists. the picture was handed to 
| Ma; Wilfen, wita: set: torwork with various oils, tints 
por : 


' andi game ik: the smoky, creamy tone 
, Witiolte originals, 

* Then: waa: completed and a purchaser 
sought fors. 


Of course-the disposal of the stiam was not the 
easiest part of the swindle, and here again Mr. Wil- 
fer played an important part. 

Dressed asa respectable mechanic or a decayed 
city clerk, he would commence the attack by waiting 
upon some wealthy art collector and pitching a dole- 
ful tale of privation and want, state that he had the 
old picture hanging upin his room which he would 
like to sell, and wuioh he implored the wealthy col- 
lector to purchase. 

The dupe, always enthusiastic, would as a rulo 
jump at the bait and hasten in a cab to Mr. Wilfer’s 
house.in Soho, or to the residence of some cther 
member of the.gang where the cunningly executed im- 
position hung, carefully covered with dust and look. 
ing as old as Adam. 

A price was, named, and Mr. Wilfer would seem to 
accept, 

But before the time approached for the delivery of 
the picture, the poor clerk or mechanic would call 
again and state. with great delight that another maa 
to whom he had applied betore he had the honour of 
seeing the-preseat intending purchaser, had suddenly 
offered him @, much larger sum than the collector 
offered, and asked what, was he to do, 

The collector, very much alarmed lest he should 
lose the prize, usually bid over the supposed rival ; 
the picture. was delivered and paid for, and the gang 
shared tho spoil, 

Now, Mr. Wilfer might have thriven—as dishonesty 
generally does thrive, notwithstanding all the copy- 
book mottoes—but for one besetting sin, and that was 
intemperance. His greatest idea of enjoyment was 
to be in a state of drunkenness from Sunday morning 
to Saturday night. 

This course.of perpetual intoxication had made its 
marks upon Mr. Wilfer’s countenance, which, though 
not one looking at the mottled face and bleared eyes 
would believe it, had been a by no means unpleasing 
one in his youth. 

Mr. Wilfer had been a handsome young scamp, 
always fond of his glass, and always leading a disso- 
lute, ruinous life since he had run away from school, 
and broken his good mother’s heart. She had not 
been the only one to love him, for before the good 
looks had been washed out by strong drink he had 
won the heart of a simple. little country girl named 
Lucy Goodwin, 

Lucy believed her lover to be everything that was 
good and clever, and trusted him to the extent of her 
own betrayal. 

Under some pretence the young scoundrel had en- 
ticed her to Canterbury, and there had proved him- 
self the ruffian that he was by betraying the confi- 
ding girl and deserting her a few wevks after. 

She was the only daughter of a widower, a clerk 











regarded tue man’s agouy with quiet amusement and 





in a country bank, who, broken-bearted at his daugh- 
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tei’s ruin, threw up his situation, changed’ his:name; 
and; accompanied by: the r ‘weak girl, ‘fled to 
London, there to hide his misery and his‘child: Alas! 
before he had Been there a’ month a dark, smovth- 
faced gentleman appeared at their quiet lodgings, 
announced that he Knew of the girl’s escapades, and 
threatened to proclaim: her shame if Mr. Harker, as 
Mr, Goodwin was now called, did not bend himself to 
his will. 

What could the tortured father do but submit ? 

In a month after the interview a new monvey-lend- 
ing firm had sprung up in the dismal court of a City 
thoroughfare, and the managing man was Mr. 
Harker. The:principal’s name never transpired, and 
though the silent;, moody, but hard-hearted Mr. 
Harker always.insieted that, there was.one, his un- 
fortunate, clients, langhed him.to, scorn, disbelieved 
Lis assertions, and,declared that, the story was @ fic- 
tion invented to,aid Lim im his extortions. 

Time passed ons. 


Poor Luey’s pretty face and modest ways—perbaps: 


her very sadness, which clung toher in never-ending 
remorse—caughtthe heartof a simple-minded man, one 
Jolin Ashford, a grocer in-@ small country village on 
tho banks of the: Thames, 

After a straggle against it the poor gitl returned 
lis love, and ventured'to marry him. 

The villain Wilfer was supposed to be dead. None 
knew her secret beside her father and kind Mr. Ver- 
mont, and 60 she ventured to grasp the happiness 
held out to her, and so strengthened the chain which 


bound her father in slavery to Mr. Jasper Vermont's, 


will. 

For if they, the father and daughter, feared: dis- 
closure before, how much did they dread:it now, when 
Lucy was.married and another heart, must break with 
hers! 

Meanwhile. an event, one of. those. links; which 
bind widely separated beings by a lengthened chain 
and at last, brings. them: together. to. work out, some 
inevitable purpose, oceurred to, Johann, Wilfer,. 

Oneiday while, he was lounging, at. his door and 
thirstily: longing for a draught of' his enemy, a 
small brougham drove:up: to the:court, a lady, whose 
face. was/hidden by a thick veil and who held a 
little girl by the hand, descended from her carriage, 
and. walked straight up to Mr, Wilfer. 

“You solda picture to a gentleman yesterday?” 
éhe said, in anything but a ladylike voice. 

“T did,” said Johann, who had palmed off a sliam 
Titian, as asserted; to an old gentleman, 

“Well, I’m his wife,’ said’ the woman, rather 
hesilatingly, “and I have come tomake you an offer. 
Are you married?” 

“No,” said Mr. Johann. “ But walk upstairs. ° 

The lady did so, and seated’ in the room, still hold- 
ing the child, lifted’her veil. 

Johann Wilfer knew the face instantly. He had 
seen it at a theatre only the night before. 

It was the beautiful Haidee Levison.. 

He looked at the child and guessed wliat slie re- 
quired of bim. 

“I’m not married,” he said; “but my sister lives 
will me, @ very kind woman, and, very, fond of little 

irls,” 
. Miss Levison nodded, 

“Will you take charge.of this one?” she said, kise- 
ing the girl, a dark, beautiful-eyed child, likes young 
Spauiard. 

“T will,” he answered, 

* Jt is not mine,” she said. 

Mr. Wilfer-smiled significantly. 

‘‘Needn’ti trouble to go into: particulars, miss, The 
little one will be well taken care: of. Wiat’s the 
terms ?” 

Miss Levison named thom. They were liberal and 
Mr. Wilfer jumped at them. 

“ You understand,” said the lady. “She is not my 
child, but I am.anxious to keep her quiet. You will 
get the cash regular as a clock, and’all you’ve got to 
do is to keep the girl ”"—“gal” she pronounced it— 
ew of the way, and answer no questions if they’re 
asked.” 

“I can do that, I think,” said Mr. Wilfer, with a 
grin, and so the first quarter’s allowance was paid in 
advance, the little dark-eyed child was left. to Mr. 
Wilfer’s tender mercies, and Miss Leyison took. her 
departure. 

_ hus was forged another liak in. the chain. of in- 
cidents which was gradually drawing so many lives 
into the whirlpool. 


The inexorable Father Time still. passed.on, and | 


Mr. Wilfer kept life in his valuable charge and drank 
by her means. still. harder, working at his, sham 
Pictures occasionally, but generally dragging on 
existence on the allowance Miss Levison sent him, It 
had come regularly, as she had promised, but he saw 
nothing of, her, excepting once, when: bitten: by » 
sudden curiosity he went to-the cabinet which ‘her 
new possessor, a certain wealthy and celebrated Mr. 
Leroy, had purchased for her. 





One day the gang of which Mr. Wilfer was. 60 
usefal amember despatched him with a picture ‘to: 
Mr. Harker, the money-lender, who, they had been 
informed, was a likely’ purchaser of’ sham “old 
masters.” 

Mr, Wilfer saw Mr. Harker, and; notwittistanding 
the- change of name, recognized him. 

The old man, on his side, never having: heard the: 
name of Luey’s betrayer—for she lad kept it from 
him—knew nothing of his visitor, purchased the pic- 
ture, intending to compel'one of his wealthy clients 
to'take it as part ofa loan, a well-known trick of the 
dishonest class of money-lenders. 

Mr. Harker’s priacipal discovered the imposition at 
a glance, and'saw in the imposter another tool. He 
instructed’ Harker: to obtain a written guarantee of 
the genuineness of the picture ftom the pretended 
mechanic, and Mr. Wilfer, being half intoxicated, for 
once forgot his usual caution, aud gave the required 

ledge, 
¥ With that in his possession, Mr. Jasper had Mr. 
Johann Wilfer in his.power; and only Jeft him un- 
disturbed because he saw no opportunity of using 
him. 

When he wanted he knew that he had only to exert 
tho-power which the clever warranty gave him and 
Mr. Wilfer would be his obedient servant, as so many 
better ‘men were already. 

Quite unconscious of ‘the sword'tliat hung over him. 
Mr. Wilfér- went in for-a good drinking bout, It 
lasted for three weeks; then, when his share of the 
spoil had’ melted, he returned’ and’ visited his rage 
upon Reah, 

Bruised and’ gore, she fled into the streets, where 
Adrien Leroy found her; and’ Mr. Wilfér; having 
done his duty by the charge, fell into a drunken 
slumber, 

From this‘he was aroused by the entrance of'a gaily 
dressed lady, darkly veiled. 

He stumbled to his feet, stood; and half: sobered, re- 
cognized Miss, Levison. 

er face-was flushed, the angry light Mr. Jasper 
had'called up there by his sneers at her vulgarity 
was still burcing in her dark eyes. 

It was long after midnight, and she Had’ hastened 
from the hideously decorated room in St. Jaimes’s to 
Mr, Wilfer-on a mission of inquiry. , 

‘ Where is‘ the gal?”'she asked, glancing at’ Mr. 
Wilfer. 

“The gal,” he repeated, stolitly. 

‘Yes, Reah!” retorted Miss Levison, her jowels 
flashing in thé glittering candlelight. “Where is 
she?” ; 

“ She is not at home,” said Mr. Wilfer. 

“Ts she is dead?” asked Haidye, ber eyes glaring, 

“ No, she ain’t,” said Mr. Wilfer; “ not anything 
like it, but as lively asa kitten. Slie’s out, gone out 
with her aunt: Gone to stay the night.” 

Haidee:iooked keenly at him. 

“Tf you don’t believe as she’s adrift; go upstairs and 
look at her room.” 

Haidee walked upstairs and returned. 

* It is locked,” she said. 

“Of course; she’s quite the lady, keeps the keys 
herself,” said Mr. Wilfer, “Look. here, hore’s her 
bonnet and shawl, here’s one ofler boots.” 

Miss. Levison was convinced and breathed more 
freely. 

“'There is some money,”’ she.said, throwing him,a 
packet ofcoin, “I was anxious to know if all was 
right with the gal.” 

“Was you?” said Mr. Wilfer, thinking, not un- 
naturally, that sle meant the reverse of what she 
said. “ You'd be.quite cut up if you thought she had 
cut this mortal life, I’ve no doubt.” 

She turned’ on him with a fierceness, that made him 
recoil, 

“Tf anything- happens to that gal,” she said, “ I'll 
hang you. For, mind my words, for I mean ’em, I 
shouldn’t have cared then if you had put her out of 
the way perhaps; but; now I want her. Do. you hear? 
I want her, and you take.care she’s. alive and.ready 
when I come for her.” 

Then she left the room, leaving Mr. Wilfer staring 
after her, and wishing that for once he had stayed his 
hand, and not driven his charge into the old misery 
of the streets. 

Little did‘ Mr. Wilfer or Miss Levison imagine tiiat 
she- was at tliat instant asleep in Adrien Leroy’s 
chambers, 

We will' now return to her, 

Love is the universal epidemic, there is no inocula- 
tion that will carryone cxempt; given a warm human 
heart and’ there is the natural susceptibility. 

No matter the rauk, no matter the sex—time, 
position, reayon are cast to the winds; folly, with a 
grin, casts wisdom from its throne, aud both, hand-in- 
hand, ‘yield themselves to the decree, both bow to 
the despotic monarch. 

All nnust love. 

Lady Juliet, the noble, moving like a celestial 





beauty among the maskers, is caught by the fair hair 
and‘ languishing eyes: of Romeo. 
Marguerite, the base-born, passing up the cathedral 


‘steps, is-suared by the magic'youth of the rejuvenated 


Faust. 

The beggar maid, threading ler way through the 
mazes of King Cophetua’s camp, is stricken by the 
rezal splendour of his face and form, and dares return 
the admiration of his eyes:and love a king. 

Soit is‘from high tolow. Love reigus supreme. 

Dynasties break-off short at tlie stem, kingdoms rock 
to and fro, thrones: totter and’ fall; crowns crumble 
into dust on kingly heads; but love rules and lives on, 
immortal; triumphant, unconquerable, 

‘ Long may he live and reign! 

Reats, the street waif, whom a great. and wealthy 
man had found perishing in the cold and carried to 
the luxury and warmth and'the magnificence of his 
table, knew nething cf all; had'never heard of Romeo 
and Juliet, Faust and Marguerite, or King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid 

All she knew. was that she loved—nay, scarcely 
knew even that ; was conscious only that for a kind 
word from those full, sweetly-gentle lips, for a glance 
of tlose.dark eyes, sie would have gladly died. 

Loved him—the great kingly creature, who seemed 
something more than human in his beauty and his 
belongings! No, she dared not’so much even in 
thought, She longed only to-see him again—and yet 
again; to worship him from afar as a devotee kneels 
tremulously before some terrible yet, loveable god, 
and to clasp to-her heart the remembrance of those 
few delicious’ fairylike hours when she nestled 
against his breast and basked in the sunshine of his 
presence. 

Poor Reah, how sweet and yet how bitter had been 
that awaking in the gilded'cabiuet! How sweet to 
find herself there, awake and not ina dream, how 
bitter to know that she had no right there and that 
she must go! 

‘That splendid golden chamber with all the wonder- 
ful'undreamt-of things was not for her. She looked 
down at her wet, dirt-stained dress, at her worn, 
ragged'shoes, at her cold hands, and shuddered. She 
had uo right there. Should she take advantage of 
his: gooduess to remain and sully tho beauty of his 
palace—for to her it was a palace—by lier unworthy 
presence? No, woman-child as sho was, she spurned 
the thought, caught up her hat.and rose resolute, 

“He will think Reah ungrateful,” she murmured, 
witi half-closed eyes, “ He will, think—no matter, 
he is great/and'good, he will forget poor Reah before 
halfan hour. I will go to Johann and get my beating. 
‘his is uo place for me,”’ 

Then, with @ little graceful movement, Oriental, 
Egy ptian-like, she bent over the mantel and pressed 
her lips to the spot where Adrien lad rested. Quickly 
but passionately she kissed his coat, the chair he had 
sat in, then, with the noiseless step of a young 
tigress, stole from the room. 

The sun was breaking through the mist, but she 
shivered as its rays touched her, and, sighing trod 
wearily Soho way. 

It was all over, this little patch of fairy light in the 
drear darkness of the girl’s existence, and as she re- 
minded herself of its finish she shuddered again, 

Looking back so far as she could remember sho 
saw herself quite a child in the room in the court 
with Johann Wilfer and Martlia, 

From the first:day of her consciousness of existence 
till now this had been the first bit of sunshine. What 
wonder that she was unhappy at parting with it. 

Suddenly, as she passed into Oxford Street, she 
stopped, struck with such an iilea that the rich 
young blood flew to her pale, dark cheek and flushed 
it into sudden beauty. Her large southern eyes grew 
thoughtful, then full of a strange light. 

“Why should I go back to Johann?” she mur- 
mured. “Can’t I follow him—the great gentleman ? 
Can’t I be a servant ?” 

‘The auswer came quickly enough, and from her 
inner self. 

No, she must go back. Of what service could she 
be to such a noble gentleman? No, she must go back. 

Aud so, wearily, but. still with that grace which 
Oriental blood bestows though it run in the veins of 
@ common gipsy, such a street waif as Reah, she 
reached Johann Wilfer’s, 
<eMr. Johann Wilfer was was not Reah’s father, She 
knew that and nothing more. She had never asked 
for any information concerning her parentage—nay, 
had scarcely wished for any ; it way enough for her 
that Johann gave her enough bread to keep life within 
her, and, when he was drunk, enough blows to make 
that life miserable. 

This virtuous guardian was out onan early drink- 
ing expedition, and Reah stole up the rickety, dimly 
lighted stairs, paused. at the door of the living-room, 
to ascertain that it was empty, then ascended to the 
staircase to the garret, which gexved as her special 
apartment. 
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It was as small and as squalid as all the other rooms 
in the crowded court, but it was different from them 
in one respect, it was clean. 

A miserable bed of straw and a threadbare oo 
a chair without a back, a washstand on three legs, 
and a triangular piece of silvered glass, the remains 
of, at its very best, a cheap mirror, comprised the fur- 
niture. 

This triangular piece of looking-glass reflected the 
young girl’s beautiful face in all manner of hideous 
forms, as is the manner of bad glasses. The quilt 
just kept her from perishing with the cold. But yet 
the mirror, the bed, the room itself, were precious to 
her, for they were her own. Beyond its sacred thres- 
hold Mr. Johann or Martha never passed. She had 
a lock and key to it, and to enter now she unlocked 
the rickety door. 

Locking it after her she sank upon the bed and 
covered her face with her hands, her head drooped 
forward, thereby forming a. picture of well-shaped 
hands and framework of glorious hair that a painter 
would have revelled in, and gave way to her tears. 

It was natural to weep, but it was weak, and, witha 
sudden gesture, almost Spanish in its intensity, she 
flung ber head back, rose from her drooping position 
and stared into the mirror. 

“T will not thiok of the beautiful place. I will not 
think of him, more beautiful still. What, me! Reab, 
a miserable, dirty girl! How could he touch me, 
carry me”—she shuddered at herself —“ and speak so 
kindly? Will he bo sorry that Iran away? Will 
he be! Bab! he will laugh and ask that proud ser- 
vant to see that I haven’t stolen anything. Dirty 
little girl! how dared you go into the pretty place?” 

She shook her head mournfully at her distorted re- 
flection ; then she sighed and went downstairs. 

Mr. Johann had returned, for a wonder, sober; 
indeed his condition was very much to be wondered 
at, for he was in possession of the means with which 
- procure that sort of beatific intoxication his soul 

oved. 

He was counting some silver on the table, some 
gold too, for the girl’s quick eye caught the shimmer 
of it, and he looked up half-fiercely, balf-contemp- 
tuously, 

“Well, girl, where have you been? You're like 
a cat, or a policeman, never to be found when you’re 
wanted. ‘There was a pretty lady wanted to see you 
last night—a swell, my girl. Ha! ha! But of 
course you were out of the way. Where had you got 
to, you young cat?” 

“ Anywhere, nowhere,” replied Reah, who did not 
fear him when he was sober, though she hated him 
always. 

** Ah, that’s the style! The swell ought to have 
heard you talk like that. She'd say I was bringin’ 
you up well—ha! ha! Come here, let's havea look 
at you.” 

Reah never moved, but looked at him steadily. 

“What, you won’t come?” he said, with a grin. 
“Well, there’s something for your obstinacy, little 
mule!” and he flung a half-crown across to her. 

The girl took it up and looked at it, then looked 
him in the face questiouingly. 

“You're thinking I’m mighty generous, eh? Sol 
am, girl, foolishly generous,” and he laughed mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ Well, what do you say if all the lot’s for 
you, eh?” 

“All for me!” repeated the girl, stopping short in 
her task of making neat the mantelshelf, ‘all for me!” 

“Yes, when you get it, littlecat! Hal ha! all for 
you? No, it’s for me; and I’vea good mind to take 
that half-crown back. An idiot and his mouey’s soon 
parted ; but he’s more idiotic to part with other peo- 
ple’s. There, keep the half-crown and get yourself 
a rope to hang yourself with. I’m going out. Tell 
that old ape, when she comes in, that I shall want 
some dinver, a good ’un—half a pound of steak anda 
pot o’ porter with @ quartern o’ gin init. Mind you 
remember, now, or 1’]l break every bone in your 
body,” and with that forcible admonition the man 
shuftled out. 

After a few hours he returned, not drunk, but 
fairly spiteful, ill-tempered and stupidly brutal. 

Reah heard him stumble up the stairs and rose from 
her seat on the floor—she had been sitting there mo- 
tionless and lost in thought since he had gone—and 
prepared to receive the expected blow. 

“Well, you monkey, where’s the steak and the 
liquor ?” 

“ Martha hasn’t come back.”’ 

“*Hasn’t come back? hasn’t como back,” mocking 
her stupidly. “ Well, get out of my sight,” and rais- 
ing his unsteady hand he aimed a blow at her. 

She dodged it, passed him, and went up to her 
garret. 

Presently she heard him stumble down the stairs 
again, and gliding down to the room below saw that 
he had taken up his post at the door. 

A few minutes afterwards, where she sat before the 
window, staring out wearily, hopelessly, she heard 








a voice that sent the blood rushing from her ‘face to 
her heart, 

It was Adrien Leroy’s, 

She heard every word, her heart beating as if it 
would burst, 

How dared Johann tell such falsehoods ? 

He would goaway; she should never see uim— 
hear him again. 

Oh, what agony was there in the “ Never see him 
again!” 

With a bound she reached the door—then stopped, 
sighed and shrank back. After all it was better; he 
would offer her money, pertaps (how little she knew 
him), would say a few kind words, make her long for 
him more, and the pain would be worse, worse, 
worse. No, let him go, believing Johann’s falsehoods, 
and let her forget him. 

So she crouched beneath the window, and listened 
thirstily to her benefactor’s retreating footsteps. 

He was gone. 

When her brutal guardian came up she could have 
killed him for his deception, though she had refrained 
from contradicting it. 

Then came the accusation, tho attack and the 
escape. 

She was out upon the world—free, it was true, 
but free only, perhaps, to starve. She wandered 
about the streets, and gradually her feet were drawn 
towards Adrien’s chambers. She watched the door, 
herself hidden under a portico, and saw the marquis 
and Pomfret come out, 

Later on she saw Adrien himself and forgot her 
hunger and destitution in the sight. 

That night she slept, or rather lay, quiescent but 
awake under a straw waggon in Covent Garden 
Market, 

On the morrow she bought herself some food, and, 
like a moth still hovering at the candle, returned to 
watch Adrien’s door. 

Then, failing to satisfy the hunger of her eyes, 
sho spent some few more pence and wandered out up 
the Hampstead Road, out into the country, aimless, 
purposeless. But at night she returned, and learning 
from the gossip of the footmen the destination of the 
carriage which stood at Adrien’s door, waited at Lady 
Eveline’s for a glimpse of him, 

There was no waggon in Covent Garden that 
night, no shelter, and she crouched upon a door-step, 
and her star being hidden from her, watched those in 
heaven, Watching thus she fell asleep. Policemen 
turned their lanterns on her, but, touched by the 
beauty and the innocence of the face, let her lie 
without the awful ejaculation, “ Move on.” 

Once a man, flushed with wine, staggered towards 
her and was about to clutch her arm, but a something 
about the face, its loveliness, its mournfulness, its 
helplessness, touched and sobered him, and, with a 
solemn shake of the head, he passed on. 

Presently a dark-robed woman, passing slowly 
with weary feet, stopped and looked at her. She 
was one of that new band of Samaritans who have 
sprung up in our London streets with healing in 
their hands and pity in their hearts—a Sister of 
Mercy, belonging to no order, following no set rules, 
who, dressed in the black serge and white monastic 
bands, seek the helpless and the Jost, and strive to 
help and restore them. She stopped, bent down, and, 
drawing her veil aside, looked closely at the motion- 
less face. 

Then she sighed and turned her head away. 

“So beautiful, so young! I was once beautiful 
and young. Canit be possible? Sister, sister!” 

Reah awoke at the gentle touch, and sprang like a 
little tigress to her feet. 

* Johann, do not beat me: I ——’ 

“My poor girl, no one will beat you! Will you 
come with me?” 

“ With you?” repeated Reah, then eyeing her sus- 
piciously. “Where? Not far?” 

‘No, not far; but why do youask? Do you not 
wish to leave the street? Is there any one you wish 
to be near?” 

“No,” replied Reah; “no,” but she added to her- 
self as the Sister of Mercy took her hand, “ Sho shall 
not take me far from here.” 

(To be continued.) 








SincuLtaR Cratwm.—The Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine has just heard a matter arising out of the sale 
of Madlle. Duverger’s diamonds. Those precious 
stones produced more than half a million of francs, 
and at the moment the actress was about to receive 
her money she was informed that an opposition had 
been lodged by a person named Damies, a theatrical 
manager in the suburbs of Paris, who founded his 
claim on the fact that he had been commissioned 
some time ago to make arrangements for a company 
to go on a provincial tour with Madlle. Duverger. He 
did so, and as the speculation did not pay he asserted 
that he was some thousands of francs out of pocket 
and demanded repayment from the present defendant’ 








The court ordered that the lady should leave 9,000 
francs in its Lands as security, in case M. Damies 
should substantiate his claim, and that the balance 
should be paid over to her by M. Escribe, the 
auctioneey, 








LOVE IS ENOUGH, 


*Loveis enough,” said Cicely Guile, and she 
shut the book. She did not look at either of tie 
two men who were gazing at her with two sorts of 
curiosity. 

Charles Leland, with his forty years, his faultless 
manners and well-preserved heart, studied her as if 
she were a picture, from the tip of the small bronze 
boot to the crowning braid of pale blonde hair, and 
said to himself, in the face of his worldly wisdom : 

** Was there ever so beautiful an adventuress ?” 

Maurice Ware had no cre | wisdom. He had 
only his young, knightly heart, his college lore, and 
his aspirations. Cicely Guile was a divinity to him. 
He contemplated her, sitting there in the quaint 
carved chair, with her lustrous, dark-toned dress 
sweeping about her, a length of dainty lace gathered 
about her fair throat and supple wrists, her cvlour- 
less skin and soft gray eyes, and wealth of ashy- 
gold hair wound in careless braids around her head, 
and said to himself that 

** A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this— 

To waste his whole life in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips.” 
But Maurice Ware was far enough at present from 
Cicely’s lips, and probably destined to remain so. 
Meanwhile he might shrivel Mo Foor of his fresh 
heart-fancies in the blaze of her beauty. He reached 
his hand for the poem as she repeated the title, and 
the moody gloom that had settled about his mouth 
while she was talking with Charles Leland disap- 
peared in a smile. 

Charles Leland rose and left the two alone—the 
same, that is, as alone—in the dim corner of the 
library, where they sat in the shadow of the book- 
lined walls, with the tall embroidered screen be- 
tween them and the ruddy firelight, within which 
Madam Guile sat, clicking her gleaming needles im 
and out the strands of scarlet wool. 

“Sit down, Mr. Leland,” she said as that gentle 
man approached her, ‘sit down. I don’t see very 
much of the company I entertain since Miss Guile’s 
arrival.” 

“My dear madam, Miss Guile has taken us all by 
storm. We-shall recover in time, and return to our 
allegiance.” And the speaker made a courtly bow. 

“T daresay. When her coach turns into a pump~ 
kin and her footmen into lizards—eh?” And the 
old woman laughed maliciously. 

“Cinderella will have her little glass slippers, 
even if the rest of her state melts away,” replied 
the guest, with wary gallantry. 

“Ha, ha! Even if——Well, sir, it will melt. So 
don’t you trust it. When my hour strikes, Cicely 
Guile may run off with her lizards and mice.” 

* Some lucky prince will run off with Cicely long 
before that, Madam Guile.” 

* Well, I don’t know. I heard her bold speech— 
* Love is enough ’—to youjust now. Girls did not 
make such speeches when I was young.” 

Love will have to be enough for the young lady, 
Madam Guile, if you mean to disinherit her.” 

Charles Leland took care not to let any anxiety 
which he possibly felt upon this subject inflect his 
voice. 

“ Disinherit? I never inherited her yet. What 
is she to me? I have a son of my own to inherit the 
Guile estates. What is she to me?” 

** She is your great niece, I believe, Madam Guile, 
and your protégée, and an exquisite creature to 

oot 


* She’s all that, of course. But what good does 
she do me? I thought she was coming here to talk 
and read to me. Instead of that I have got a minx 
on my hands who drags me about to balis and-uses 
up my grandmother’s lace and fills my house with 
fortune hunters. Ah, yes, a beautiful speculation I 
made when I unearthed Miss Guile.” 

“ For all that, acknowledge how much you enjoy 
her and admire her.” 

“T do neither. I don’t approve of girls who telk 
men that ‘love is enough.’”” 

“TI think Miss Guile’s love might content any one 
lucky enough to win it.” 

“ Ha, ha! you want the pumpkin coach and the 
lizard coachman, eh? Well, I tell you I’ll not leave 
her so much as the gold powder she puts in her hair. 
I’ll have my boy back. Yes, if I have to charter a 
ship and hire a crew myself. Ay, if I have to go 
alone and reseue him from those frozen wastes with 
my own old hands.” 

“‘ Dear Madam Guile, you know how we all feet 
about Eric’s fate ; you know that neither money nor 
devotion would be lacking to restore him. But do 
not be unjust to your niece. It is not like you.” 

* You are very good at special pleading, sir. Pray 
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goon. Has the young lady appointed you to argue 
her case with me ?”’ ’ 

“ Miss Guile has accorded me no privileges. And 
I perceive that I do not possess even those of Madam 
Guile’s old friend.” 

Rising from his seat, and towering above the tall 
embroidered screen, he saw bmg ing back in 
her chair still, with her dainty blue-veined hands 
crossed against the dark silk, her eyes half shut, 
listening to Maurice Ware. 

“Liberties differ from privileges,” said Madam 
Guile rising also with the aid of her gold-topped 
cane. “ Gentlemen, I bid you good evening. Cicely, 
if your friends will excuse you?” 

“They will undoubtedly, aunt, if you need me,” 
and Cicely, with her stately height and sweeping 
silks, came slowly forward and offered her arm to 
her relative. 

Charles Leland smiled his adieux. “She does not 
know that she stands no chance for the old woman's 
money,”’ was his mental comment, 

He was mistaken. 

‘The two men walked away together. 

“* If Madam Guile were not in the habit of doing 
precisely what she had declared she should not do, 
I should accuse her of being both unjust and un- 
generous towards Miss Cicely,” Charles Leland re- 
marked, 

Maurice Waro started. He had no idea of what 
his companion was talking about. 

“ She has just assured me that she did not intend 
to leave the young lady a shilling of all her vast 
estates.” : 

“Ah! has Madam Guile vast estatos then ?” 

“ My dear boy, do people indulge in costly carpets 
and rare old China and roll about in their carriages 
unless they have ?” 

“T suppose not. I had not considered.” 

“So I thought, There is still time, however. You 
havo only known la belle Cicely a week.” 

“Is it only a week ?” 

“That is all. Iam good at keeping dates. She 
has only been with her relative a month. I hope it 
will be for the best that she was brought from her 
earcer of obscurity to administer to the old woman,” 


“‘ Obscurity P” 

“Poor Maurice! So blinded that you have not 
even made aninquiry. Well, I will enlighten you. 
Madam Guile—the old sinner—had one son. Just 
such a son, I doubt not, as she deserved, but, atany 
rate, a@scapegrace, Five years ago he went off on 
an Arctic ‘expedition, and has never been heard of 
‘since. I don’t think his mother’s grief added to 
her wrinkles, but still she was lonesome, and by 
dint of search she discovered one remaining scion 
of her race, a scion of the wrong sex, unfortunately, 
but still a Guile; and with much flourish of trum- 
pets she brought her forward out of poverty and 
obscurity and set her upon the pinnacle of her 
favour. Of course I mean Cicely, and until to- 
night I have had no doubts that, in default of Eric’s 
restoration, which everybody hopes will never 
occur, she was to be the old lady’s heiress.” 

Maurice sighed. 

“* Well, she doesn’t need money.” 

“On the contrary, I think she needs it very much. 
And, my dear boy, I think she means to have it. 
It isn’t girls like Cicely Guile to whom ‘love is 
enough.’”’ 

Madam Guile had retired within her state bed- 
stead with its eider-down coverlets and heavy hang- 
ings. Her petulant exactions were at an end for 
that day, and Cicely thought she was free. But her 
aunt recalled her as she was slipping away. 

“There seems to besome notion, Miss Guile, that 
you are to be my heiress. Allow me to request you 
to deny all such imputations.” 

“ Aunt!” 

“There, there! Iam never to be answered at 
bedtime. What I wish to say is that it has occurred 
to me that when yon find yourself cut off with a 
shilling you or some of your advisers will be bring- 
ing in claims for your services against the estate. 
D'you hear ?”’ 

The old woman had raised herself in the bed. Her 
wrinkled face, set amid the frills of her cap, was 
white with rage. 

Cicely had the rare gift of keeping still. She 
stood absolutely still now, in the doorway, and bore 
the insulting words. Her aunt continued : 

“To forestall this I intend to pay you wages for 
keeping yourself dressed like a French doll, idling 
in easy chairs, and making your bold speeches to 
the men that run after you. I shall pay you ten 
pounds a month, and you shall give me a receipt in 
full—d’you hear 2”? 

Cicely bowed her fair head. 

“* You are very kind, aunt. The money——” 

“There, don’t answer me, I am going to give 
you the money. Come here. Raise the valance. 
You seeachest. Draw it out.’? 

Cicely obeyed with an effort. The chest, al- 
though on rollers, was prodigiously heavy. Madam 
Guile took from her neck @ slender chain, to which 
Was fastened a key, 





“Turn the lock,’”’ she said. 

Cicely obeyed. She lifted the lid, and saw a rare 
display of treasure. There were parures of precious 
stones, miniatures set in flashing rims, fans crusted 
with brilliants. The value of the contents of the 
chest was almost incalculable. 

“Why, aunt,” she involuntarily exclaimed, 
“aren’t you afraid of being robbed ?” 

“No, miss, not unless you rob me. Lift the tray. 
Ten of these belong to you. Let me see you count 
them. There, lock the chest, Give me the key. Go 
to the desk and write a receipt in full to date, for 
services rendered. Great services!” 

Cicely reached her chamber with her money. She 
was almost breathless with excitement. 

‘Oh, precious gold! Can words tell what you are 
worth to me ?” 

She stole to the window, and looked out. It was 
a clear, bright night. 

“T must carry it at once,” she murmured, “ and 
relieve myself of my suspense. Who knows what 
he may have suffered through all these weeks ?” 

She was loosening her trailing dress and taking 
off her ornaments with nervous haste, Every 
other minute she stopped to listen. When she had 
completely disguised herself in a dark dress, a long 
cloak, a hood and veil, she cautiously opened her 
door and listened again. The house was dark and 
silent. Shading her candle, she stole down the back 
stairs. An unwary step made them creak once. 
Cicely’s heart stopped beating. 

“If she should see me now!” she gasped. Her 
limbs shook under her. “It is too frightful a risk,” 
and beads of perspiration started from her pores. 

But no.one was aroused. The silence of the great 
house was like that of a sepulchre. Cicely stole on- 
ward. She had taken note of doors and fastenings, 
and knew her point of egress—a basement door, 
secured by a simple lock and a ponderous chain. 
With noiseless fingers she undid the chain and left 
it hanging. The key was in her hand, her hand 
upon the knob, and the candle extinguished, when 
something brushed against her. She had forgotten 
the watch-dog. 

“ Down, Bob!” she said, sternly. 

The dog, reassured, wagged his tail, and pressed 
close to her side, 

“Down, sir!” she entreated, and she attempted 
to crowd through the partially opened door, leaving 
him behind. 

A low, determined growl showed her the attempt 
was vain. Bob and she would have to go together, 
or not at all. 

* Come, then,” she said to him. 

He paused suspiciously a moment, which seemed 
to Cicely like a century, and then pursued rather 
than followed her, witha vigilant look in his terrible 


eyes. 

"Cicely, with her undesired escort, went on her way 
rapidly until she reached a distant, narrow street, 
then, traversing it, she stopped at a dimly-lighted 
house, Evidently the way was familiar, for she en- 
tered without ringing. She passed through the 

assage, up two flights of broad stairs, ix almost 
Eeediiaen haste, and with a light tap entered a 
room, well-lighted and furnished, filled with tobacco 
smoke, disorderly and comfortless. The only occu- 
pant was a young man, who lay in a dressing-gown 
upon a couch, smoking and reading. He turned 
coolly towards the intruders. 

‘“* Really, Miss Guile, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure,” he said, with irony. 

“ Eric, I give you my sacred word that I could 
come no sooner ; that until to-night I have not had 
one shilling in my possession since I entered your 
mother’s house.” 

**Ah! Then you have money now ?” 

- “Yes; ten pounds. Sheis to pay me that every 
month.” 

“ Munificent! What does she do with her thou- 
sands ?” 

** She does, I presume, what she likes with her 
own.” 

*“*Ah! you are getting on with her famously, I 
should judge.” 

‘“‘ [am not very happy, Eric. I regret my compact 
with you every day. | go about and get a great deal 
of attention and all that. But the sense of deceit 
weighs upon me.” 

‘* Bother! Why don’t you get more money ?”’ 

“T cannot. Come forward and claim your own.” 

“Likely talk—to a felon. You seem to forget that 
my incognito is not a pure matter of fancy.” 

“Oh, Eric, with such opportunities and prospects 
how did you ever go astray so?” 

** Well, I suppose for vanity. Madam Guile is 
suchascrew. What does she say of me?” 

‘*She talks of going in search of you; she speaks 
of you with great affection.” 

* Good! If I keep out of her way I shall be her 
heir. If Iam not, Cicely, look out for arsenic in 
your coffee.” 

“Your mother has no idea of leaving her money 
tome. She has expressly told meso. And you need 
not threaten me, Eric, when I am enduring a sortof 





servitude for your exclusive benefit and by your en. 
= Have you suffered for money?” 

“No; my opium holds out. As to your servitude, 
Cicely, thatis agoodjoke. Isaw me lolling in your 
opera-box with Charles Leland holding your fan. I 
was at the tableau party—as ono of the decorators, 
mind—and saw you do Iphigenia. I saw the exotics 
left at the door for Miss Guile, and here is a list of 
your partners at Tuesday’s ball. Not quite so strict 
a servitude as teaching in a public school, eh, Miss 
Guile ?” 

“I was independent there, and innocent of the 
fraud I am perpetrating now.” 

“Good; you show how you aresuffering. Senti- 
ment aside, Cicely, let us give up trying which can 
hit the hardest. You are getting a good chance. 
You will marry according to your beauty and your 
blood, which you never could have done if I had not 
put you in the way. For my part. I am willing to 
acknowledga that I owe you an obligation as great 
as what Ican confer. You shielded and disguised 
me when I was in danger, and now, as [ understand, 
you propose to furnish me with ten pounds per 
month, for which I can only say, small favours 
thankfully received. By the way, what did you 
bring that brute for—protection ?” 

Bob, finding himself addressed, gave a low growl. 
He had remained standing, with ears and tail erect, 
beside Cicely, with watchful eyes fastened upon 
Eric Guile. ; 

“T could not get rid of him,” replied Cicely. “ As 
you may imagine, it is not easy for me to leave tho 
house at night so.” 

“ And she keeps a dog, eh ? and a brace of pistols, 
I daresay, and has bolts and bars enough to stock a 
prison ?” 

“ With so many valuables she naturally uses all 
proper precautions.” F 

** She used to male me sleep with hor chest. Does 
she impose that pleasant duty on you f” 

“No; she has it under her own bed; she too'c 
the money from it to-night. Hereitis,Eric. And 
now I must go.” 

“Stop a moment, 

“No.” 

“T am going with you, Cicely. 
come here again alone.” 

** You need not trouble.” : 

Evidently she was not anxious for his company. 

* Oh, I don’t quite forget that I am a gentleman. 
I do not propose to expose you to insult.” 

“ But, Eric—” 

He was putting his coat on. 

* No one could recognize me any more than they 
could you. I shall see you safely in. Another time 
I will meet you. You can make an appointment by 
writing.” . 

“Yes; I had no idea how to write to you, or [ 
should have done so this time. Besides, I was very 
anxious. I did not know how much you might need 
the money.” 

You are a good girl, Cicoly, and have saved me 
from desperation. I sha’n’t forget it. 

** Oh, Eric, come back to your mother. She would 
help you to elude punishment; she would get you 

way.” 
“ You don’t know her. She would curse me, and 
leave her money to some asylum,” 

“ What are you doing, Eric? I mean how are you 
occupying yourself ?”’ . 

‘“‘ Gambling—when I have anything to stake.” — 

Cicely sighed ; she knew that Madam Guile 
would rather think of her only son as dead. She 
shuddered a little at her own implication, but she 
saw no way out of the deception in which she had 
been led, Laing A through the temptation of her am- 
bition, partly by her native generosity and anxiety 
to aid the only relative known to her in the world. 

Cicely’s life had been so full of excitements of 
late that the episode of her visit to her cousin, 
when once safely terminated, mingled with other me- 
mories, and left no worrying impression. She was 
a little startled by her aunt’s inquiring the foilow- 
ing morning what she proposed to do with her 
money, but she was able to answer composedly that 
she had immediate use for it. ; 

“‘T did not know but you might like to purchase 
a new dress for Mrs. Torrent’s dancing-party,” said 
Madam Guile. : 

“*T can wear my pink silk with the lace trim- 
mings,” replied Cicely. 

“Tf you think you are pretty enough to wear a 
soiled ball dress with impunity, I must disagree with 
you,” said the elder lady, who was whimsical and 
contrary as independence and disappointment could 
well make her. ‘Pray get on your bonnet and 
cloak, and we will go and order something fresh, if 
it is only a muslin.” : 

But Madam Guile’s tastes did not affect muslins, 
and she chose for Cicely a pure white glacé silk, 
to be draped with illusion and festooned with white 
lilies. 

“We'll see,” she chuckled, “whether there’s 
another woman in the room who dare wear a dress 
without a fleck of colour about it,” 


Have you got a lover?” 


You must not 
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Cicely looked, if possible, lovelier in the dead 
white dress, when the night came for wearing it, 
than in anything in which she had ze appeared. It 
was near two months since she had been introduced 
into her aunt’s circle, and she reigned an undis- 
puted belle. That night, to complete her costume, 
Madame Guile had taken from her chest a point- 
lace fan with ivory sticks sown with seed pearls. 

“ Don’t let Charles Leland bréak it,” she snarled, 
as she put it in Cicely’s hands. 


* Oh, aunt, he never does such awkward things!” | 
“Indeed ? He'll do an awkward one if he falls, 


in love with you.” 

Cicely turned her head. She knew that he had 
done this already ; since the night when Madam 
Guile so candidly explained herintentions regarding 
her young relative he had been unremitting in a 
tender and protecting sort of attention, which had 
made him irresistible to Cicely, who had always re- 
garded him with favour. 

He was waiting for her when she entered Mrs. 
Torrent’s parlours that evening. His eyes told her 
how astonishingly lovely she was, and hers told 
back how glad she was to be lovely to him. 

The evening was nearly over when they sat to- 
gether in a@ little ante-room dimly lighted, massed 
like a bower with fragrant flowers ; the dance musie 
sounded afar off, the tricklo of a fountain made 
music near, and Cicely’s heart beat the sweetest 
music of all. 

“Tam older and graver than you, Cicely, but I 
love you with a lovet’s love, and with the love of a 
protector,” so Charles Leland was saying, and 
Cicely’s little hand was resting in his, and the 
heaving of the lilies on her breast told him that 
the sense of protection was very precious, 

** When I ask you to give me yourself, darling, I 
feel how great a boon it is; your youth and beauty 
and unstained heart. if you had money to boot, 
I shvould never have dared to ask,’”’ and he smiled. 

* Aunt Guile will give me no money. I don’t 
know but she will turn me out of the house when 
she knows you wish to marry me.” And then it 
suddenly smote Cicely about Eric. How was she 
to keep his secret, and to supply his wants in event 
of her marriage? ‘‘ Perhaps,” sho faltered, “it 
will be best for us to say nothing at present.” 

Charles Leland’s brow clonded slightly. His 
own record was clear, and he had an honourable 
man’s horror of mystifications, 

** Dear, I do not fear Madam Guile. We are no 
way dependent on her favour.” 

“No; and yet, perhaps, while sho needs me. She 
has been kind, and: - 

“While she needs you? Surely, Cicely, you 
don't mean while she lives?” 

“No. I don’t know. I must have a little time 
to consider.” 

It was tingling through Cicely’s nerves that she 
must have Hric’s consent; that she had a secret 
and a master. He had no power, of course, ex- 
cept the power to trouble her, And yet he had 
some power too; for she had promised never to 
betray his identity, 

Charles Leland’s brow did not clear. 

“Cicely, there is nothing that you would keep 
back from me? nothing in your past that I might 
not know, dear ?”’ 

Could she say there was nothing? She shook her 
head as a subterfuge. 

“ You do not answer mo,” he said, anxiously. 

* Concerning myself, I believe there is nothing.” 

“But concerning others? Qh, Cicely, Icannot 
endure to begin with a mysterythat means divi- 
sion, not union,” 

His words restored her faltering courage. She 
took her hand from his and left his side. 

“Yes, there is a mystery. We must not meet 
again until I can clear it.” 

** Cicely, stay. I can trust you.” 

“*T must have your confidenee as ‘my right, not as 
a concession, or I cannot have it at all.” 

“Atall!” he started up; “you don’t mean that 
there is a doubt but you can clear any mystery 
which hangs about you?” 

“ Some doubt, perhaps,” she said, coldly. “Bat 
you shall not suffer by it,”’ 

* Not suffer?’’ he caught her hand to detain her, 
**T tell you, Cicely, that I trust you as I love you, 





And ‘love is enough.’ You shall not leave me; 
what are other’s secrets to me? You have done no 
wrong” 


“LT cannot have it so. Good night. Some time, 
perhaps, I will send for you.” 

**Some time? Perhaps?” he echoed, as she 
glided away. 

He little knew by what severe tests the love and 
trust he so freely pledged her were to be shaken 
before they met again. 

Cicely had an appcintment with Eric the following 
evening. Madam Guile always retired early after 
an evening paper, and dismissed the servants, so 
that the house was quiet. 

Cicely, hooded and veiled, stole down guiltily to 
the area door. She had told Eric she would merely 





hand him the money, and he was there to receive it. 
She was obliged 'te add: 

“Tam coming out, Erie, I have something to say 
to you.” 

“TI was about to utter the same words,” he re- 
peated, with a little surprise. ‘‘I have something 
to say to you. Let me lock the door, What a 
— key. There, take myatm, Now say your say 

rst.” 

“ Erie, you must release me from my compact. I 
cannot live with your mother, nor keep your secret, 
nor give you money any longer.” 

“Indeed. And may Il ask why?” 

** Because—because—I shall be married, if you 
will release me.” 

“Ah, sol supposed. But itis quite impossible 
for me to release you. Unless you can make it 
worth my while to Bo 80 

*“* Why, Eric ’’—she trembled in every limb" you 
don’t mean that you Would be so cruel.” : 

“Cruel? that is good. I have put you in the 
way of a capital settlement, and you have handed 
~~ ten pounds. A bargain is a bargain, Miss 

uile.” 

“There was no bargain. Moreover, there is no 
need of these clandestine proceedings, Your home, 
your fortune, awaits you. Your perversity alone 
makes you an intriguing beggar.” 

** You do not state the case with exactness. Itis 
a failing common to yoursex. I have forfeited the 
claims—legally forfeited them—which you urge me 
to push. And I atn desperately in want of money, 
more so than you can conjecture. In fact, so 
desperately that I must and will have it, at any 
cust.” 

** You will have no more from me, then. Not even, 
Eric, if 1 have to betray you.” 

“Not so fast, my fair cousin: You overlook the 
fact that you are im my power as well as I in 
yours.” 

‘** Tin your power ?”’ said Cicely, haughtily. 

** Ask yourself how well your lover would relish 
an account of your visitto my rooms. Don’t flatter 
yourself there were no witnesses.” 

“ You are trying to frighten me, Brie. You will 
not hold such a thing over me ?” 

* T will hold you bound to furnish me with some 
given sum every month, for I have no other way to 
procure it. I don’t consider it extortion, for when I 
come to my own I will repay with interest. But in 
the meantime.a bond isa bond. If yon attempt to 
betray me, I will defame you. Lama Guile. Neither 
tears nor prayers will move me: First love is never 
fatal. And now, good night.” 

Cicely, with Bob, as usual, beside her, hastened 
home and to bed. The house was dim and silentas 
before. There was nothing to indicate that during 
her half-hour’s absence her do6m had been wrought 
out. 

In the evening papers Charles Leland, waiting 
every hour for some word from Cicely Guile to re- 
lieve his disquiet, read the following patagraph : 

“A daring and skilfal robbery was perpetrated 
last night at the residence of Mts. Guile, of Park 
Lane, whereby a chest of valuables kept in that 
lady’s sleeping apartment was rifled of precious 
stones of great value, the entire loss i 
mated at upwards of ten thousand pounds. ! 
being no indications of a forced entrance, the ser- 
vants have been placed under strict surveillance, 
The police are actively engaged in the case.” 

The neft morning the papers contained the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* An unexpected feature in the great jewel rob- 
bery has been brought to light. A youngand beau- 
tiful relative of Mrs. Guile’s, who bas been for 
some months residing under her roof, is implicated 
in the affair. She is known to have left the house 
by an area door, taking the watch-dog with her, be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock. She ‘was absent half 
an hour, during which time her accomplices wn- 
doubtedly accomplished the theft. The mystery of 
the proceedings is at present insoluble, and the ex- 
citement intense. Miss Guile/has been placed under 
arrest, but offers no explanations.” 

Charles Leland sat for some moments paralyzed. 
Then, with all haste, he proceeded to Madam 
Guile’s. 

‘* Where is she ?” he demanded. 

“In gaol, of course. This is my reward.” 

* You do not believe her guilty ?” 

* Certainly. Iam notin love with her.” 

“Madam Guile, be mercifal as you hope for 
merey. That young girl has never robbed you.” 

** She is allied with those who have.” 

“Find who they are. A ‘worthless father, a 
scoundtel of a brother, perhaps, whose clutches 
she cannot escape. Lose no time. Find who these 
connexions are——” 

“They are found,” said a voice at hand—a 
strangely faiiliar voice to both the listeners; ‘and 
Eric Guile, with his habitual disguise stripped off, 
stood before his mother. 

— tottered towards him. and recoiled, taking it 
callin. 








‘** You—have robbed your mother! Oh, ! ric!”’ 
Don’t make a scene. It was the only way I had 
of coming to my own, just at the present time.” 

. And Cicely—when—where——” 

Yes,” said Charles Leland, with more severity 
than he was aware of, “and Cicely ?” 

“Well, Cicely was indispensable to me. I will 
tell you about it.” 

And he told them briefly. He had never gone 
upon the ill-fated expedition with which he was sup- 
posed to have been lost, He was “up to a lark,” 
ws he said, in the first place. Then he got into 
trouble, went from bad to worse, At last, with the 
officers at his heels, he remembered Cicely living 
alone, teaching cmietly for her living in a country 
town. He threw himself upon her mercy, and she 
concealed him. His crime had been done under an 
assumed name. No one but his cousin knew that 
he was #live, ‘Through his connivance her corre- 
spondence with his mother had been brenght about, 
he meaning to make her useful to himself, as he 
had measurably succeeded in doing. The tempta- 
tion to steal the jewels she had Sud vaibentty placed 
in his way by describing their location was irre- 
sistible. The theft had been accomplished bya pro- 
fessional colleague during Cicely’s interview with 
himself. 

“ And now what is to be done ?” 

“He is my own flesh and blood,” said Madam 
Guile, with her hard voice and relentless eyes. “I 
will help him to elude justice, and to get out of my 
sight for ever.” 

“ His innocent victim needs our first thought,’’ 
returned Charles Leland. 

* Wait,” said Madam Guile. “Her way is clear 
enough. Henceforth she is my only child. AndI 
will leaye you half of my fortune if you will not 
ask to marry her.” 

* Your whole fortune is too small a bribe, mada 
and comes too late. Cicely is mine; asked for an 
promised. Allow me to hasten to her.” 

Little remains to said, Eric was disposed of 
as quietly and effectually as money and wit could 
doit. No proceedings were instituted against the 
actual thief, whose silence was secured by the un- 
molested enjoyment of his booty. 

The whole affair was hushed up, or rather extin- 
guished, by au ovation to Cicely, in which her aunt 
announced her as her adopted daughter and heir. 

Charles Leland and she were quietly married 
somewhat later. In their happiness and affluence 
Cicely still sometimes repeats that ‘love is 
enough.” 


. W. H. P. 





JAPANESE S1tKworm TrapvE.—Letters received 
from Japan state that the »ew Minister Iwukura is 
about to grant permission to dealers in silkworms’ 
eggs to travel without hindrance into the iuterior of 
the country, that they may trade directly with the cul- 
tivators. They add that it is thought this measure 
will have a beneficial effect on the silkworm trade, 
and will attract the attention of European merchants 
and manufacturers. 

Goop Apvick.—Young girls should beexceedingly 
careful about falling in love with young men, whether 
rich or poor, who yet remain to be won. They can- 
not guard their affections too carefully in reference 
to those whose sentiments toward themselves are as 
yet unknown. Then again, when a young lady sits 
down to devise a scheme for the capture of a wealthy 
husband, as a general would plan a campaign, we 
think she enters upon an undertaking ‘which she had 
better not be engaged in. The chances are that she 
will not succeed, and that if she does succeed she 
will not be happy. Marriage should be the sponta- 
neous union of hearts as well as of hands. Then the 





relation contains the el ts of bap , but not 
otherwise. It has ‘no promise for those who enter 
into it solely from cold oalculations of advantage. 
If a young woman wishes to obtain a good husband, 
her surest way is by the sedulous cultivation of her 
own head and heart, and by learning all the domestic 
duties on which so much depends in married life. 
Thus she may attract him—it may be some one now 
unknown to her—as the most fragrant flowers attract 
the bee, even from @ distance. 

Nor so VAIN AFTER ALL.—Personal vanity is 
supposed to be a eommon failing, but that it can 
scarcely be so general as we are disposed to believe 
it to be is proved by the fact that people are so con- 
stantly wishing for some physical attribute which 
they do not possess. _The-stout people write to their 
favourite. :pa to inquire about some system for 
reducing the weight. ‘he thin girls ask the same 
amiable authority what will ‘make them plump. 
Black-haired people slyly purchase ‘golden ‘hair dye, 
and men with red beards dye them black. The palo 
beauty “touches up" a little before going to a party 
and the rosy one wishes “she did not look like & 
milkmaid.” ‘The little maa’ is always envying men 
who have grown to be-six feet three, and big men 
would often give a great deal-for the pretty, dapper 
figures of those whose growth has not resembled that 
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of the oak. To get the “kink” out of curly hair’ 
and get it into straight locks, to lace in a waist that 
approaches the Grecian sculptor’s idea of beauty, and 
to pad the thin form into greater bulk, is the task of 
every dressmaker. As for gontlemen—well, we’il 
only ask, does Nature make their shoulders all so 
square? Jn fact, to look other than they were made 
appears to be the object of the majority of people. 
And if that is the case, how can the human family 
be called vain? 








SCIENCE, 


A sournat of the Jura announces that a rich 
deposit of minerals has been discovered at Renaison. 
It includes silver, copper, lead, antimony, sulphur, 
and iron in the form of sulphuret. 

THe great silk balloon, “‘Le Secours,” is the 
largest ever exhibited in America, and takes 90,000 
cubic feet of gas to inflate it. It will carry four- 
teen persons. Ascents will be made with it under 
the direction of Captain G. Barbier, of the French 
Aeronautical Society, who, during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, was employed in carrying mails and de- 
spatches from the beleaguered city of Paris when 
surrounded by the “ circle of iron.” It was suc- 
cessfully navigated by this gentleman over and 
over again, though frequently fired upon by the 
Prussian sharpshooters. 

A Nove.ty In ENGINEs.—We live in an age of 
inventions, and in spite of what. has been accom- 
plished in past periods, it seems we have not reached 
the ultimatum of man’s powers; intellect is not, 
therefore, decaying. A new engine has been con- 
structed, the novelty being that it emits no smoke 
nor steam, and makes little noise, The engine 
used steam at 500lbs. to the square inch, and main- 
tained this pressure by natura! draught without any 
difficulty ; in fact, it worked half the time with the 
draught doors closed. The engine is compound. 
and expands the steam to the most economical 
limits, and then condenses it by means of two air 
surface condensers placed on either side of the ma- 
chine. The boiler was inspected by the Belgian 
Government engineers, and proved by them to 
2,800lbs. water pressure per square inch, and pro- 
noanced a perfect piece of work. The engine can 
be driven from either end, all the driving gear being 
duplicate to obviate the necessity of turn-tables. 
The engine accomplished a speed of fifteen miles 
per hour, drawing its full load up gradients varying 
from one in two hundred to one in eighty, and was 
pronounced by all to be a machine likely to work a 
complete revo:ution in the use of steam. 

Essays ON ALCOHOLIC Liquors.—The French 
Temperance Society offers for the year 1875 three 
prizes for competition, of 40/., 20., and 40/. respec- 
tively. Ist. For determining by the aid of repeated 
chemical analyses, on ‘a large number of samples 
obtained at hazard from retail shops in Paris and 
the Departments, the analyses and differences which 
exist between spirits of wiue and the various alco- 
holies sold as drinks, a prize of 401. 2nd. To ascer- 
tain, if it be possible, by analysis of their chemical 
or physical properties of natural wines and bran- 
dies arising from the fermentation of the juice of 
the grape and other saccharines, from those of arti- 
ficially prepared and fortified beverages, a prize of 
201. 3rd. To determine by chemical observations 
and experiments, the differences which result on the 
system from the use of pure natural wines and 
alcohols, and of others manufactured and artifi- 
cally fortified and compounded with spirits, a prize 
of 40/, The treatises to be written either in French 
or Latin, and bearing a motto or device, accom- 
panied with the name of the writer, in a sealed 
envelope, addressed to Dr. Lunier, general secre- 
tary, Rue de l’Universite 6, Paris, before the 1st 
De. 1874. : 

INCHONA IN INDIA.—Dr. King, superintenden 
of ‘the Botanical Gardens, od my "to the eee 
ment of Bengal, that in the government cinchona 
plantations at Rungbee, there were, in October last, 
2,505,259 plants in permanent plantation, 5,016 
stock plants for propagation, 274,000 seedlings or 
rooted cuttings in nursery beds for permanent 
plantation, 220,000 rooted plants in cutting beds, 
making a grand total of 3,004,257 plants, cuttings 
and seedlings. Of these, 235,000 are C. saccirubra, 
125,000 C. officinalis, and varieties, 4,695,000 C. 
calisaya; and the remainder is made up of OC. 
micrantha, C. pahuliana and C. pitayensis, The 
extension of the cinchona cultivation in Darjeeling 
continues. Ever) year additional land is brought 
under cinchona culture, and it is now calculated 
that 2,000 acres more will be cleared and plarited 
within the next four years. With regard to ipeca- 
cuanha, upwards of 20,000 plants are now in hand, 
all of which promise well. Anothor interesting fact 
relating to the introduetion of useful plants into 
India, is that of the success in the Torai of the 
cacao (Theobroma cacav, L.). ‘I'he plants that 
were planted out about a year ago, were sent from 











Kew at the suggestion of Dr. Hooker, and they 


are now in a most healthy and satisfactory con- 
dition. 

Tue ScurTtep Spanish TREASURE SuIPsS.— 
It may be remembered that in 1869 a company was 
formed in London for the purpose of recovering the 
7,500,0U00/. in gold which, ever since the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1702, has been lying at the bottom of the Bay 
of Vigo, in the seventeen ships which were scuttled 
and sunk there on that day to prevent them from 
falling a prey to the Dutch and English fleet. The 
promoter of this company was Captain Gowen, the 
American, who raised the seventy Russian vessels 
which had been sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol 
at the commencement of the Crimean war. The 
company was about to cothitence its operations, 
when the Spanish authorities abrogated the con- 
tract, and transferred it to a rival French company, 
who agreed to raise the treasure upon terms more 
favourable to Spain. The French company was 
slow in getting to work, @nd had succceded in only 
recovering a few bars of gold when the outbreak of 
the war between Franee#nd Germany puta stop to 
their operations. Capt ‘Gowen, however, has always 
kept his eye upon the treastire, and he has now 
purchased the coneéssion from the Frentheompany, 
and has organised a néw company, Which, ut@eér his 
supervision, will soon ‘begin the attempt to recover 
the long-lost treasure. 

Mope oF ASOERTATWING THE VARIOUS KINDS 
or MateRrALs TN Mixep Fasrics.—A German 
industrial jotrrial gives, after M. Vupp, ‘the follow- 
ing treatment for fabrics containing silk‘and wool, 
with ; és. All vegetable fibres resist 
caustic alkaline ®olutions even boiling, tnd 
are dissolved by #alp nitrie, and hydrochloric 
acids, even whon 4 a, with heat. Vegetable 
fibres, when burft, donot give forth any character- 
istic odour, Wool, insoluble in the above acids, is 
really attacked by caustic alkalis, especially when 
hot ; the sulphur which it Contains combines with 
the alkali, awa the soluti#a becomes black when 
acetate of lead is added %© #. In burning, wool 
produces the #ame smell @#s horn. Silk is dissolved, 
both in the acids and the @austic alkalis, and pro- 
duces an odour similar to Ghwitof wool, but it con- 
tains no stlphur, and, conseqténtly,'#s solution in 
alkalis is mot blackened by acdtite @f lead. In 
order to @istinguish these ‘materials in a tissue, it 
is treated first with concentrated hy@roohloric acid, 
cold; ‘the rdé#idue is then Washed ina ‘filter, and if ’ 
necesdary bleached ty mewns of water containing | 
chlorine, @nd then Washed ‘again in pure water eat 
boiled With caustic soda, Which dissolves the Wool, | 
leaving ‘the Vegetable fibre Mitact. ‘The Wol is dis. 
tinguished f¥om cilk by acetate Of lead to 


the liquid, @b already n 


——— 
CavIARE. 

Tuts is an article of food prepared from sturgeon 
roes, aud is extensively used in Russia, where it is 
cousidered a great delicacy. Some firms on Lake 
Erie have undertaken the utilization of the sturgeon, 
receiving immense ‘numbers from various pluces on 
the lakes. ‘they smoke the flesh, which is cut up 
into strips, and prepare the roe. 

There are many peculiarities connected with the 
treatment of the sturgeon roes aud their conversion 
into caviare; and it may be of some service to those 
interested in the trade to know how this is prepared 
in the White Sea and the Caspian, the headquarters 
of the business. ‘I'wo kinds are made; one fresh or 
grained, and the other hard or pressed. In both 
cases ‘the roes are placed upon a web or network, 
with narrow meshes, forming a kind of sieve stretched 
over a wooden hoop. Puvsyibly ‘a fine wire gauze 
would answer a stili better purpose. The fish eggs 
are then forced through the meshes by pressing tue 
white mass lightly, until nothing is left on the up) or 
surface but the cellular tissue, the fat and tendons. 
The eggs'fal. into a wooden receptacle placed be- 
neath, and are next sprinkled with very fine salt-of 
the best quality, the mass being stirred with a large 
wooden fork having eight or ten teeth. ‘The quan- 
tity of salt necessarily varies, according to the season, 
from 5 to 14; that is to say, in the month of August 
8 to 5 pounds of salt are used to'the poud (36 pounds) 
of roes, and 1 ‘to 2} in the winter. ‘The less the 
caviare is salted, the more it is esteemed. 

At first the eggs, mixed with salt, exhibit a pasty 
appearance when stirred; but after each grain is 
thoroughly impregnated with the salt, the mass 
swells; aud when stirred there is @ slight rustling, 
similar to what would be the case in the stirring of 
fine particles of glass. This is a sign that the prepa- 
ration is complete. The caviare is then placed in 
casks of linden wood, which imparts no unpleasapt 
taste,as might be the case with most other mate- 
rials. ; 

To prepare the pressed caviare, a tub half filled 
with pickle, more or less strong with salt, according 
to the temperature of the season, is placed in the 





network, ‘T'o secure a thorough impregnation of the 
eggs by the pickle, the massisstirred with a wooden 
fork, turning italways from the same side. Then 
the eggs are strained out, and, when thoroughly 
drained, a quantity of about 100 pounds is placed in a 
sack and subjected to the action of a press, in order 
to remove all of the pickle, and convert the whole 
into a compact mass, ascurd is converted into cheese. 
In thus preparing the caviare a number of the eggs 
are broken, and a portion of the contents runs off 
with the pickle, so that for each poud there is a loss 
of 10 to 12 pounds. After removing the pressed 
caviare from the box, it is placed in casks, holding 
80 pounds, theinterior of which is lined with napkin 
cloth, on whieh @ccount in commerce this always. 
bears the name of “napkin caviare.” ‘Ihe better 
quality of the preg##@ @aviare, that is to say, that 
which has been legs Mashed @aod salted, is placed in 
narrow, cylindriewl @lovh "bags, and it is then called 
bag caviare. Owviwt® is ‘also transported in boxes of 
tin, hermetically #edled, Fresh caviare is always 
preferred to thejpreseea, butismore'expensive. Thus, 
at Astrachan, #esh Guviate fs Worth from 30 to 35 
roubles the poad, Waitlethe presved is worth only 24. 
It is much More to prepare the green 
caviare than the a, ‘us it brings a better price, 
takes less Salt, ana weqtires Jess Weour. ‘here aro 
exported evety from Awemd@wen abowt 11,000 
pounds of cavivte, whith Ges @ypevially to Berlin, 
Dresden and Viewha. 


ugea ‘sturgeon uso) Gs wHOre esteemed 
than that from b welts. Dyelbest of all is 
that of the stetiet CA. sethents); but Whis scarcely 
enters into commeite, Whe different Kinds of stur- 
geon have rows Giftering Mn size, Vis depending upon 
the quality of he ®oavon, wea whe particular 
place of capture, woos OF | on which are 
taken in the sea, ‘bébiveen the Sth Of July and the 
L5th of Atgrust, We Wlowed 4 xemdin only a few 
hours in he pickle, an@ hey @e'then removed and 
placed, witout being pressed, Wn casks of 5 to 10 
ponds. f,@n touching the rows, ‘they are found to 
be tender, @nd the ovaries ‘have @lready begun to 
decay, thea®e, ovaries ava all #ehrown into the 
pickle, so @talt the whole ty ‘be Wmpreguated with 
salt. ‘This #8 the most Gnferier @wality, and is 
shipped in@aske of 27 pools @udh, wna tis worth only 
three or fear roubles per poud. Pie is known as 
summer @a¥iare. The total mowtit GF caviare ob- 
taindad in Ye Caspian Sea feheries‘@mounts in one 


yout to 489/600 pouds (about 5,020/000 Ibs.) worth 
‘1390;000 roubles, 5. M, 


‘Two wrens vetted With menibers of the Royal 
@n Tuesday week. One was the 


‘| 17th birthday of the Princess Beatrice, which was 


celebrated at Windsor by the firing of royal salutes 
and the merry pealing of church bells. ‘he other 
was the birth of a son to the Princess of Teck, 

Mr. CRAWSHAY, who may be regarded as tho 
leading man in the South Wales iron and coal trades, 
has given a month’s notice to the men in his employ 
—about 6,000 in number—to terminate their present 
contracts. It is expected that all the masters ip 
that district will reduce wages by 20 per cent., and 
this is regarded as not unlikely to lead to some 
strikes on the part of the 'colliers, 

THe climate of Malta during ‘the winter months 
is usually'so mild and equable that itis the favourite 
resort of many persons who ‘suffer from pulmonary 
complaints, A private letter, however. informs us 
that the late winter was far more incl-t ent thar tho 
weather in this country during the same p vivd, and 
we know several persous who have been driven back 
to England from Italy by the excessive cold. This 
is a total inversion of ‘the usual order of things, 

“ Prarernite.”—Every time tle fatal word fra- 
ternity is ‘written on the walls of Paris, civil war, 
says the “ Vie Parisiénne,” is sure to follow. Inthe 
great revolution “fraternity” rost 2,0/2,903 lives ; 
iu 1848, 39,563 ; in 1871, 57,627. The word is also 
expensive, as in February, 1848, 1,500 barricades 
were raised in Paris, which, allowing 845 paving 
stones to each, would’make a total of 1,267,500 torm 
up by the “sovereign people ;” 4,013 trees were also 
uprooted, 3,704 lamps broken, and innumerable 
police offices were burnt down. 

Burmese MARRIAGES.—Marriage among the Bur- 
mese is a most peculiar institution, and the “ mar- 
riage knot’ is very easily undone. If two persons 
are tired of gach other’s society, they dissolve 
partnership inthe following simply and tuuching but 
conclusive manner: They respectively light two 
candles, and shutting up their hut sit down and wait 
until they are burned up. The one whose candle 
burus out first gets up at once and leaves the hou e 
(and for ever) taking notlivg but the clothes he o¢ 
she may have on at the time ; all else then becomes 
the property of the other party. 
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A DRAWN GAME. 


Ir had come to that, then. I, Maud Vivian, aged 
twenty-four, of sound mind, good education, respect- 
‘able social position, and a professed Christian, had 
broken myself down in my best years, by fashionable 
dissipation, and was confronted by the cheerful pro- 
spect of protracted if not lifelong valetudinarianism. 

Doctor Werner was no doubta bear, Mamma said so, 
and so said all my aunts; but papa looked more 
grieved than angry, and I—I always was an absurd 
truth-lover at the bottom—was more interested to 
find out the cause of this which mamma called “a 
mysterious dispensation of Providence,” than to scold 
Doctor Werner about it. I said to him: 

“ But, doctor, I have oniy done what the others do. 
I have even been less self-indulgent than many. 
I’ve never attended more than three parties in one 
‘week, I’ve been reasonably prudent about my dress. 
I’m fond of danci»g, to be sure, but then dancing is 
‘good exercise, I suppose.” 

“Bah !” interposed the doctor, shaking his shaggy 
eyebrows at me ina way that would have been fright- 
ful if one were timid, but I wasn’t. “Bah! you 
might as well call the struggles of a man who is hung 
by the neck good exercise. With dancing, per se, 
I've no fault to find ; but dancing in tight waists, low 
necks, long skirts all dragging from the hips—why, 
the hanging man has the easier position of the two. 
It’s no surer of the result, and it’s a good deal 
shorter.” 

“But what amI to do, doctor? I'll own, if you 
require it, that something is wrong——” 

“ Something ‘” again interrupted that ogre, “ some- 
thing! I tell you, my dear young lady, it is all 
wrong. There is scarcely an element of good health 
in vour whole life.” 

“Now, doctor,” I said, sharply, “you are a bear, 
and you know it, and I expect bearish ways from you, 
and I don’t object to a reasonable amount of them, 
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because you are rather a sensible and a skilful bear; 
but Iam not going to be imposed upon. I am a 
rational being. I read, and am fond of music. I 
have a reasonable share of common-sense and culture. 
I have gotten myself into trouble, and I want you to 
help me out of it, if you can; but I repeat it, I’m not 
going to be abused,” 

The doctor laughed, an ogreish kind of laugh, 

“Music! culture!” he said; “they are two good 
gifts of Heaven, which you have abused, so they 
have become two fiends which have tormented you 
till your nerves are worn as thin as a spider's web, 
and your brain has become mere jelly.” 

“ Can I be cured?” I asked. 

“If you gc on as you have begun, there’s an end 
of you; not a very speedy one, for it may take you 
ten, fifteen, twenty years to die.” 

He paused, and sat peering at me from under 
his bushy, grizzled eyebrows. At length he re- 
sumed : 

“ Will you cut loose from the traces, assert an in- 
dependence of mamma and the dressmaker, take 
your life in your own hand, redeem the time, and 
live to be a woman ?”’ 

I do not know why Doctor Werner should have had 
such power over me; perliaps because he was the 
only person who had ever known me well enough to 
dare to face me with an unpleasant truth, and force 
it upon me in spite of myself, But his words some- 
how seemed to pierce through and through the foggy 
chambers of my brain, aud let in upon me new and 
strange light. 

“Tell me what you want of me,” I said, at 
length, ‘It’s ten to one I do it, for I am des- 
perate, I won't be a lifelong invalid, if I can avoid 

t. 

“ Well, then, you can avoid it, It’s not so very 
hard a penance either, considering the aggravation 
of yoursin. Will you give up fashionable society 
this summer, go out—alone, mind you—to a farm 








house that I know of, stay three months—six it may 

be, put yourself under the care of a physician whom 
I shall recommend, and do in all things as he tells 
rou ?”” 

“ You might as well ask me to be born again.” 

“ Precisely, that is what I shall require of you.” 

“ Is this that you have told me the sum total?” 

“ Far from it. The hardest isto come. You will 
leave your trunksat home, ‘There will be no need of 
them at Cosey Nook, I promise you. You will get a 
mountain suit, and a few plain dresses, loose-belted 
garments every one—not a fashionable corsage 
among them all, not a trail either; short skirts to 
clear the ground ; you will not take a music-book 
along with you, though as much history, biography 
or science as you please.” 

“But what shall I do with myself? I can’t sew 
all the time, and I shall die of ennui.” 

“You will sew not at all,” he growled, in his 
fiercest manner. ‘At your peril you take so much 
as a needle or a thimble with you.” 

“But suppose I tear my gown ?” 

“Borrow. Mrs. Graham has a darning-needle, or 
something of the sort? but I'll have no hemming of 
frills, not stitching of furbelows. As for exercise, 
Dr, Ludlow will prescribe that. Will you accept the 
terms?” 

“ You promise a cure?” 

“TI promise: that is, if you obey.” 

“ Well, I will go.” 

“You can get the consent of your estimable 
mamma?” 

“See here, Doctor Werner, you can abuse me as 
much as you please—I don't mind you; but you 
shall speak respectfully of my parents.” 

He laughed. 

“There’s good stuff left in you yet,” he said, 
* you'll get well—you’ll get well.” 

But the doctor had not been so very far wrong in 
dreading mamma. She protested lamentably. 

“Tt will kill her, Doctor Werner, I kuow it will.” 

“T'll warrant that it won’t,’’ said the amiable 
doctor. 

** But she'll grow rusty in her music, and outré in 
her manners. Why, doctor, you are setting yourself 
to tear down the whole fabric which I have been all 
these years rearing with so much pains,” 

“I trust in Heaven that I shall accomplish it, 
madam.” 

“ Well.” said mamma, at last, “you will find, 
Doctor Werner, that my daughter will remain a 
lady, in spite of you. Her health, her life, it may be, 
is at stake, and I give her up to your direction for 
six months, but after that-——”’ 

“Tf I can’t cure her in my way,” said the doctor, 
“she must die in yours, that’s all.” 

Well, it was a comfort at least to be free of a 
dressmaker. I got a tidy little sompstress whom the 
doctor recommended, and had my dresses made, 
They were not so hideous, after all, Ribbons and 
trinkets were not tabooed, and with the help of these 
in moderate allowance I could see that I was still, if 
not exactly presentable in the court sense, at least 
not a fright. 

Two modest trunks contained my summer ward- 
robe, and amid many tears and lamentations, and 
with papa for escort on my journey, I betogk myself 
into exile. 

I shall never be able to describe to you Cosey 
Nook; at least to give you an idea of the way it 
impressed me. Its name was its best description. 
It lay among the Berkshire hills, sunny and quiet 
and steeped in verdure. Afar in a valley one traced 
the iron track, and often in the early morning a 
curling cloud of vapour as it rose among the hills; 
or, if the air were heavy and the wind east, a faint, 
far whistle of the locomotive spoke for the nineteenth 
century. But that was all there was at Cosey Nook 
to remind one of the world of trade and travel. But 
we had sunshine and birds and flowers lavishly. 
And Mrs. Graham, our presiding genius, was as calm 
and motherly and sweet as the good angel of one’s 
dreams, As for Mr. Graham, he was the salt which 
gave us savour—a thin, sharp, wiry man, good at 
heart, full indeed of the milk of human kindness, 
but keen, caustic, witty, aud always breaking out in 
unexpected places. 

I have described Mr, Graham to you, not becauso 
he is in himself so much to my story, but because ho 
was most unmistakably the paternal ancestor of Miss 
Honora Graham, the young lady of the house. To 
this day I can hardly trust my pen to speak of this 
young person with serenity. She was tall, straight, 
elastic, like her father; direct as a gunshot in her 
secret purpose, but provokingly wary and secretive 
in her manner of going about it. In her the caustic 
wit of Papa Graham was just sufficienthy softened by 
the creamy flow of Mamma Graham's good-humour 
to make it impossible that one should reseut her well- 
sent shafts, but not at all impossible to feel decidedly 
hit by them. With her ponetration, her viyacity, 
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her constant and aggressive activity of mind and 
body, she would have been, but for her imperturbable 
good-humour, about as comfortable a neighbour as a 
galvanic battery. In fact, the comparison does the 
battery injustice, for it does at least mind its own 
affairs. 

For the first three days of my residence at Cosey 
Nook I had enough to do to study Miss Honora. 
Our first interview was very characteristic, and I 
shall detail it for you. 

Obeying the instructions of Doctor Werner, I had 
retired in the late June gloaming. It was a curious 
sensation to disrobe myself in the twilight, comb ont 
my hair with a dusky wraith looking out at-me from 
the mirror that seemed less like myself than like 
some shadowy ghost who might be supposed to 
haunt this unfamiliar room ; tolie in my bed, with 
the rose scents and honeysuckle odours blowing over 
me in clouds of coolness and refreshing ; to watch 
the pink and violet and amber hues fade out of the 
west, and the sapphire deepen and the stars come 
out. It was a luxury of restfulness, and all the ways 
to my minutest capillaries it permeated, soothing 
and healing and helping. By nine o’clock I was 
asleep ; wrapped deeply in acalm and healthful re- 
pose, such as I had probably never known before in 
wy life. 

The consequence was that the morning sunlight 
woke me early. The mist was rising from the val- 
ley ; the birds were holding infinite jollifications in 
the cherry trees about my windows, and from the 
farmyard, which was distant fifty rods, perhaps, 
there rose a mingled tumult of glad sounds that first 
amazed and then amused me, 

Remembering Doctor Werner, I rose quickly, and 
puton my pretty cambric morning wrapper. I re- 
member roe ge before the mirror to observe that 
plainness of attire was not necessarily destructive of 
either grace or beauty, and then laughing at myself 
for the notion that either grace or beauty were of 
the slightest importance in this rustic wild. 

Tt was then that I went slowly down the front 
-staircase, and on the verandah met Miss Honora. 

The young woman had been absent upon my 
arrival yesterday, and had not returned until after my 
early retirement; so this was our first meeting. She 
made a sweeping courtesy, as I appeared on the 
piazza, and said : 

“Miss Vivian, I presume. I am Honora Graham, 
and I have the pleasure to wish you a good- 
morning.” 

I replied courteously to her salatation, and she 
went on with her occupation, which was putting bird- 
‘seed and fresh water into half a dozen cages of canary 
birds. 

It will undoubtedly geem a curious weaknes to my 
masculine readers that my ‘first sensation in Miss 
Honora’s presence was that of having encountered a 
vival, You may place the fact to the account of 
vanity, and the insatiable desire of the female heart 
for empire; or you may call it a presentiment. 
I hold my own theory, and you are equally wel- 
come to yours. Certain it is, however, that the 
sight of Miss Honora’s trim figure and bright eye 
and prompt, energetic way of doing things, together 
with a certain indescribable something in her manner 
which gave me an impression of shrewd sense, keen 
wit, and great perseverance, had the effect to impart 
to my surroundings at Oosey Nook just the zest of 
opposition and rivalry which it needed to be health- 
ful. I really think, looking back upon the time, 
that Miss Honora was constructed upon hygienic 
principles. That is to say, that, never having so 
much as a headache herself, and being alert and 
brave, and in a manner sympathetic, she really pos- 
sessed tonic qualities for those about her. However, 
that is by the way. 

Miss Honora went on with the care of her cana- 
ties, and at the same time chatted with me. 

“ How does your first mouthful of the morning air 
of our valley affect you ?” she asked, with a good 
deal the manner of a physician who is examining a 
patient. 

“Oh,” I replied, “ all the scenery here is novel 
and beautiful ; just now my only query is, will not 
the novelty wear off? will not the beauty pall upon 
one’s tastes? How does it agree with you who have 
lived here, I judge, some years ?” 

‘* Ever sirce I was born,” she promptly answered. 
“Well, I manage to do without waltz-music and 
flirtations, and all those charming accessories of life 
which one accustomed to them doubtless finds indis- 
pensable, But then it ig of course something to be 
“to the manner born.’ ” 

“‘ Have you much society here?” 

“ Enough, such as it is; scattered, social, hum- 
dram,” 

She stopped just then, and, shading her eyes 
with her hand, peered curiously off toward the 
east, where a tiny black speck upon the road, at 
teast @ mile away, indicated an approaching traveller. 
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“ Humph!” she said to herself, and then went on 
with her work. 

From that moment, however, I had only half her 
attention. 

“ T suspect,” she continued, “that our society will 
not pass for much with you. Doctor Werner 
writes that you cannot walk, or even ride far, with- 
out fatigue, How do you imagine you shall amuse 
yourself ?” 

* Oh,” I replied, a little drearily, I fear, “I have 
a book or two of biography and summer travel, and 
I suppose by-and-bye I shall form a companionship 
with nature,and maybe—I don’t know—I shall get 
some amusement out of you. You look like a young 
lady of originality and resource.” 

* Humph!” she said again, in that queer, grim way 
which seemed one of her characteristics. 

By this time the solitary traveller upon the road 
was approaching the gate of Cosey Nook. 

“There’s: Doctor Ludlow,” she said, “ coming 
home half starved and as pale as a ghost from some 
all-night visit. He must stop and get his breakfast 
before he goes farther.” 

She went out and hailed him in the most uncere- 
monious manner, and they had a long and apparently 
interesting chat over the wheel. But the doctor 
wouldn't stop for breakfast. He left word, however, 
that he should call to seo his new patient at about 
ten o’clock. 

I must say that Miss Honora’s familiarity with my 
doctor that was to be did not impress me altogether 
pleasantly. I could not tell why, except that one 
likes to be on confidential terms ‘with one’s physician, 
and—well, certainly a physician should not have 
young lady confidants.. But then I had no secrets, so 
why should I fear Miss Honora? Was it the pre- 
sentiment? You shall answer the question just as 
you please. 

The breakfast-bell rang, but little did Miss Honora 
care for so small a circumstance as a breakfast-bell. 
I went in, however, and met Mrs. Graham's motherly 
face in the hall. 

**Good-morning, doctor,’? she called from the 
verandah. ‘* Won’t you come in?” 

“No, thank you,” sounded a cheerful voice from 
the carriage, and then there was a moment’s chat 
about the invalid up the valley. 

Honora came in, her hair flying, and her face 
aglow. 

‘Well, Miss Vivian,” she said, “ you have need 
to make yourself very entertaining this morning, for 
you have certainly lost us the doctor’s company. 
Such a thing’ never happened before as that he 
should pass this house at breakfast-time when he 
had been out all night. But then he was looking 
haggard and at his very worst.” 

“Let him go and welcome then,” growled Papa 
Graham. ‘“ Ludlow is no beauty at his best. Beauty 
doesn’t run in the family.” 

Miss Honors had the face to blush at that. If the 
truth must be told, I liked Doctor Ludlow less and 
less each moment. 

“Tt seems,” I remarked, ‘‘ that Doctor Ludlow is 
an unmarried man.” 

“Now, my dear young lady!” exclaimed Papa 
Graham. “ However did you guess so much as that ? 
Uncommon penetration, upon my word!” 

“T cannot imagine why, otherwise, Miss Honora 
should take so deep an interest in him,”’ I said, join- 
ing in Papa Graham’s laugh, 

Again Honora blushed. 

“ Why,” she said, “ heis an old friend of the family, 
that is all,’’ 

I am free to confess that I had my own opinion 
about that last sentence. I believed it to be an un- 
qualified fib, and I was condemned to be for six 
months under the medical care of another girl’s lover, 
and that girl a person living in the house with me, 
and a sharp girl too, like Honora Graham! I began 
to meditate a retreat. But then really I did not dare 
face Doctor Werner without at least having had one 
interview with my new physician. I fancied myself 
telling that gentleman, with his dreadful sagacity, 
the real reason of my quitting the rural Eden into 
which he had introduced me. No, certainly that 
would never do. 

Who shall tell what mysterious principle was at 
work in my heart at half-past nine o'clock ? I dragged 
myself wearily up to my room, and freshened my face 
with a bath, ard rearranged my hair, and brightened 
my toilet with a ribbon of the latest fashionable tint, 
which happened to be very becoming to me, and put 
on a tiny diamond ring which I had saved out from 
my jewel-casket, and an antique locket, on which the 
Vivian coat-of-arms was enamelled in the most bril- 
liant colours, and set with diamond sparks, With 
my pale, wos-begone face I could not flatter myself 
that I was. beautiful, but at least I could be elegant 
and interesting. 

Mamma Graham matronized me through that first 


trying interview with wonderful wisdom. And! 





Docto# Ladlow? Well at. first view E pronounced 
him as ugly as & bear. He was tall and dark and 
shaggy—that is, bis hair was dark, but his face wae 
waxen pale, which certainly gave him a striking 
look. His lips were very red too, and his eyes large, 
black and sunken. My second thought about him 
was he is just such a person as I might have expected 
Doctor Werner to recommend, for by that time I had 
realized that he had wisdom and force and penetra- 
tion, and, above all, wonderful magnetism, The great 
physique of his was charged full of electric fire and 
impulse, and yet by the poise and carriage of his head 
I knew that it was all under rigid control. 

Here was a man, to be sure, for a study. A 
different specimen altogether from a London fop. 
If he had not gone and gotten himself engaged to 
that tiresome Honora, there might have been amuse- 
ment in him, I hate engagements anyhow! 

For one thing I blessed Dr. Ludlow. In that first 
interview he did not ask me'a single question about 
my health, nor even about my medicines. Dr. 
Werner, he said, had told him all that was necessary, 
and for a week or two he imagined his sole duty 
would be to overlook a little my habits of dict and 
exercise, 

“ For the first,” he said, “ I know pretty well what 
Mrs. Grabam’s table is, and only caution you against 
too many sweetmeats and too much cream, For the 
rest, we must contrive something gentle and interest- 
ing. She is to assist you a little about your gar- 
dening, did you say?” he asked of Mrs. Graham. 
“Ah! that is excellent. And I may hope, perhaps, 
that as we get better acquainted you will trust me 
to drive her out occasionally. A drive over these 
hills is often better for the patient than a formal visit, 
as it certainly is much pleasanter in a case like this 
for the physician.” 

On the whole, I rather liked Dr. Ludlow, or 
should have liked him if he had not been engaged 
to Honora. 

Now that is a woman's way of stating the thing; 
but if I were to come down to absolute verity, 1 
believe I should say that if I had not thought that 
he was engaged to Honora, I should not at that stage 
of the game have thought of being aitracted by 
him, any more than of being attracted by dear 
cross old Dr. Werner with his snuff-box and his 


wig. 
Voctor Ludlow did come to take me out for a short 


‘drive; and in that quiet, pleasant interview I began 


to get some real insight into the nature of my 
physician. He was not, I soon found, a mere man 
of routine in his profession. I hate an automatic 
physician. A man who simply knows—so much 
biliousness, so much quinine; so much fever, so 
much veratrum; so much nervous restlessness, so 
much morphine ; and then is done, having, when all 
is over and the patient dead, no more idea of those 
subtle sympathies and discords between mind and 
matter, which are the true secrets of disease and 
remedy, than his great ancestor the ape. 

Such a man was not Doctor Ludlow. Our con- 
versation commenced simply enough. A word about 
the last new novel—for Doctor Ludlow, I found, was 
a reader of novels, though not to the exclusion of 
more solid literature—then an apropos about the 
opera, by means of which I learned that my new 
physician knew more about it than I with all my 
opera-going and my enthusiasm about classical music. 
Then we diverged to flowers and natural history, 
and, for the first time in my life, I began to have a 
glimmering idea of what those charms of the chasts 
maiden Science are which can so fascinate and 
absorb the finest masculine minds, 

I went home charmed with Doctor Ludlow. How 
could such a man have fallen in love with Honora 
Graham? She was bright and had good sense, 
which, though called common, is not after all so 
common an acquisition as it might be; she had somo 
pretensions to beauty also, and her manners, to bo 
sure, had a quaint and piquant force of her own; 
but then where was that refined and subtle grace of 
womanhood which any one could see a man s0 
thoroughly masculine as Doctor Ludlow would be 
certain to demand? I feared the doctor did not 
understand himself, and was in danger of that 
greatest of mistakes, an uncongenial marriage. 
‘Though I were never to see Doctor Ludlow again, I 
should lament such a catastrophe for him. He was 
not a man to bear that kind of thing with sangfroid. 
It would shipwreck him utterly. Atleast that was 
my judgment of him. 

I watched the two with growing interest. Always 
when they met it was in such a familiar way. Often, 
too, there were little whispered asides and glances 
of intelligence which would be shockingly improper 
if they were not on more than friendly terms ; and 
neither of them, it was necessary to admit, was 
capable of an impropriety. At times I thought it 
possible that I might be mistaken, but one morning’ 
i made a discovery which settled the matter beyond 
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a doubt, it seemed tome. There wasalittle sewing- 
room in a distant part of the house, into which I was 
never invited. That of course was not in itself 
strange, but I soon discovered that Miss Honora 
spent some hours of every day in this room, at work 
upon a very noisy sewingymachine. In whatever 
part of the house I:secluded myself,the noise of that 
machine most pertinacious'y followed me. Different 
distances gave to its monotonous hum different-simili- 
tudes of sound. Im one .room it sounded like the 
rumble of a coming railwaytrain. In the ,parlour, 
Iremember, I always thought at the first instant 
that it was the rattle of a carriage upon:the road ; 
while.in my favourite arbour in the garden, which 
was as far away from it as I could conveniently get, 
it was like nothing else but the ceaseless drone of a 
great blue-bottle fly. 

It seemed to me that all the looms of Lancashire 
could hard]y supply the.raw material for such inter- 
minable sewing ; but it mever occurred to me what 
it was all for, until one morning, happening acciden- 
tally to pass the open door.of the room, I saw that 
it was indeed the looms:of Lancashire which were 
tributary to Miss Honora's industry. Sitting busily 
at her machine, there lay upon the floor, on either 
side of her, great white heaps df muslin and linen, 
which showed the unmistakeable angles and ampli- 
tude of sheets, pillow-cases and table drapery. 

So Miss Honora was getting ready to be mar- 
ried ! 

I rushed back to my own room, and shut myself in 
to the contemplation of this theme. 

That evening, when Doctor Ludlow called, I was 
in my worst mood. He lookedat me with suspicious 

enetration. I had not been six weeks under Ductor 

udlow’s cave without learning something of his 
moods. I knew tliat when he came in his face had 
been open, radiant, as if he had come to a pleasant 
duty—a duty the true fulfilment of which would 
give him for recompense not chiefly peace of \¢on- 
science, but a rarer boon, I knew that dreamy, 
Utopian mood of the doctor's well. It never came 
at Honora’scall. I had noted that, too. 

At this preseut moment Honora sat by the par- 
lour window hemming ruffles with most persisting 
diligence. She, too, was watching the doctor, and 
as his eye grew troubled and his forehead darkened 
at the chillnegss and depression of my humour, she 
said: 

“ The barometer has gone downa—hasu’t it ?—since 
you were here last. I think there is a storm 
brewing.” 

That was too much,and my eyes flashed tropically 
for a moment, but I was silent. 

“T thought so,” said Honora, coolly. “ Heat 
lightning, you see.” 

The doctor did not seem to care for her in the 
least. 

“ Miss Vivian,” he said, *‘ Miss. Honora’s manner 
might easily provoke the stormsshe prophecies. ‘T'he 
carriage is at the door; let us escape both her and 
her storms.” 

I was really glad when he said that, and smiled 
upon him for the first time that evening. Dr. Lud- 
low bent over me almost tenderly, as I drew the 
scarf across my bosom, and fastened it underneath 
my arm. When we were seated in the carriage he 
said to me: 

“You are too sensitive yet to bear such strong 
tonics as Honora administers, I know her ways, and 
charming as they are to most people, who have ‘the 
fibre necessary to meet her upon her own ground, 
they are toorough foryou. When she annoys you 
alwayscome to me. I think I shall know how to 
put her to flight.” 

He had meant it kindly, even tenderly, but my face 
waxed hot with indignation. 

“ Doctor Ludiow,” I said, “I am not a weakling ; 
Iam not an iafant, It may be that Miss Graham is 
naturally stronger than I, and altogether more worthy 
of respect and admiration. I deny nothing to those 
most potent charms which yon so humbly confess ; 
but at least if she were a stranger in my father’s 
house, and an invalid besideg, worn aud wasted phy- 
sically, so that whatever was in her of strength or 
force was at its lowest ebb, I would not taunt.her.” 

At that a miserable fit of hysteria overcame me 
and I sat straight up in the carriage and, looking 
away from my companion, felt the hot tears roll down 
my face, and made no visible effort to restrain them. 
But I think my heaving bosom ard indrawn breath 
told the whole story to Doctor Ludlow. 

He took a handkerchief from his pocket, fresh and 
delicately perfumed, 

“Take that,” he said, gently, “and drench it with 
your tears. It pains me to see you weep, but while 
your eyes are so bright and your breath so laboured 
the tears will relieve you. You may lay your head 
upon my shoulder, so, if that will do you good.” 

It was said so gently, and with so pure a purpose, 


j that moment I owned to myself that it would do me 


infinite good to gather, in some way, into: my own 
soul the strong magnetic force which coustantly ema- 
nated from his presence; but I thought. of Miss 
Horona, and drew myself up at once. © 

* Indeed,” I said, “you must think me very weak 
or very wicked, to speak to me in that manner. I 
choose to consider that it is weakness with which 
you charge me——” 

Isvas going to say 1 know not what mad thing, 
wvhen he interrupted me. 

“ Miss Viviau,” ho said, -firmly, ‘:you do well. to 
suppose ‘that I was: thinkiag of your weakness. If| 
you had been in your full strength, I suppose that | 
you and I should never have met. ‘You.#re, as you 
have said, weak physically, and your physical weak- 
ness impairs your mentalstreagth. It was as your 
physician simply that [ offered you'what it seemed to 
me was the true and:nataral relief fora mood which 
you yourself must, in ‘your cooler moments, realize 
was morbid.” 

I had grown quieter as ‘he spoke, anil now was 
ransacking memory for some of ‘those artifices by 
which @ well-trained woman of society can always) 
avoid a scene or vanquish a foe, but not one.of them | 
‘would come .at my.eall. Doctor Ludlow possessed | 
somehow a charm which had put them.all to flight, . 
and I just helplessly drifted on. 

He continued, his own manner growing »softer as! 
my oye lest its nervous flicker ; 

“ You|have been doing finely for some weeks past, 
but when I came in this evening I saw at once that 
something had gone wrong with you. J wish you 
would ‘tell me what it is.” 

My you ask meas my friend, or as my physi- 
cian ?” 

He waited a moment. 

“ As your physician,” he said, at length, 

“ Doctor Ludlow, your fiancée!is not at,all ‘times a 
comfortable neighbour.” 

He smiled for a.woment, and there was a ray 
besides in his eye which I did not quite understand. 

* Honora does not really, mean to annoy you,” he 
said, “I happen‘to know that ber intentions towards 
you are ultogether benevolent. But sheiisan original, 
and her methods are not just like other ;people’s. 
What particular means of annoyance has she been 
practising lately?” 

He did not deny the imputation; they were en- 
gaged, and I was—an imbecile! How I) wished 
myself at that moment ina cave of the Himalayas. 
My mental sensations were those of a worm.in the 
fir 


e. 
“Doctor Ludlow,” I answered, ‘‘I cannot pursue 
this subject. I shall go:home to-morrow.” 

“ But your father’s house is shut up. I.do,not.see 
how you can well go home,” 

“JT shall join my-family.” 

“ They are travelling, and you are not fit for that.” 

“T do not know by what right you assume such | 
authority over me.” 

“Tam your physician. If you prefer it, I can play 
the part, for a moment, of your friend.” 

“No,” I said, “I wish you to play mo part with 
me. You will continue to be my physician. You 
have demonstrated that I cannot rejoin-my friends 
conveniently ——”’ 

“] think you have misiuterpreted me wilfully,” he 
said, interrupting: me, but still without haste. “It 
would not be necessary for me to be insincere in 
order to take upon myself the rdle of your friend. 
In fact, [think I shall not ask your permission, For 
these past two weeks, Miss Vivian, we have been 
friends, and I do not propose that any freakishness 
on the part of Honora Graham should ;result in a 
chauge of that relationship, I like Honora, even 
admire and esteem her, and I am certain that she 
will make my brother a most excellent wife; but I 
cannot, on account of the prospective relationship 
between us, allow.her to—deprive mo of a profitable 
patient.” 

I didnot dare look into his eyes, so I turned my 
face quite away.and gazed upon the landscape as if 
absorbed in it, 

* Ave you speaking as my physician.or my friend 
now ?” I asked, as svon as I could command my 
voice. 

“Miss Vivian,” he said, “may I speak as your 
friend, as something more than your friead 2?” 

He waited a moment, but I could not auswer him. 
He took my hand. It was passive in his grasp. 

“Miss Vivian,” he said, “ will you not speak 
to me?” 

I turned shyly then and looked into hisface, It 
was pale; his very lips were bloodless, and his eyes 
were hungry. I knew in that moment that he loved 
me, It was a senseless thing to do, but I took up 


his haudkerchief, which still lay:in my lap, and held 
it to my brimming eyes. 
In that moment [ felt hisarm about my waist, my 


possessed ms. He sati-silent for three minutes, 


perhaps. 

“ Phere, that willdo,”’he said, at length. “ Your 
nerves will be.steadier now, aud, Maud, | am fearfully 
impatient. You «must: have mercy,” 

Tlooked up then and smiled. 

“You will not:frown if Isay Llove:you ? You wil) 
even suffer me torask you'to bemy wife?’’ 

“Iam @ poor, weak, miserable creature,” I said ; 
“ not half worthy ———” 

He langhed at my confasion, and said: 

“Ah! now you will be secured, :and that right 
speedily.” 

When we:reached home Honora was.out of the way, 
for which Iwas thankfal. J went to my ,room -and 
bathed my face, to remove the tracesof my agitation, 
and when we met.in the parlour I' was as sereno/asia 
May morning. 

But it neverisuited Miss Honora,to see me placid. 
She had a theory, it seems, that I required rousing ; 
needed chiefly a:thorough taste, a. good mouthful, so 
to apedk, of the valleys of life. J think she was 
partly right, but Doctor Ludlow was wiser than she. 

Honora watched:and waited, I could see that, to 
know my mood of:mind. I had.some little apprehen- 
sion, I mnst onnfess, as to how papa and mamma 
would receive my news, and this lent a seriousness 
to my demeanour which:completely deceived her. In 
trath Doctor Ludlow wasno unworthy suitor, When I 


|] gave him leave to do:so-he posted down to papa with 


his credentials, and as his family was unexception- 
able and his fortune considerable there were really no 
serions objections to be made, though mamma did 
groan over the fact that I should not live ina grand 
Londou mansion, which it seems was the exact degroo 


| of good fortune of which she had been ambitious, 


If the gamejhad ended at thisstage, Honora would 
certainly have claimed the advautage, but one last 
little scene of our comedy stilled her caustio tongue, 
and made her quite willing to bury all allusion to it 
in oblivion. 

She.iad been quite aware of the effect which ‘her 
array of household linen had had upon my nerves. 
So now, judging from my depression during Doctor 
Ludlow’s absence, that I.was overcoming my jealousy 
of her, she thonght it wise 4o apply fresh stimulus. 
Going out one moraing upon the ibleaching yard, 
which happened to adjoin the croquet ground, I saw 
the same array of fine linen spread out in the sun, 
having evidently just been marked. I approached it, 
and behold every piece bore in conspicuous' characters 
the name “ Ludlow.” 

I bent over it, smiling to think how pretty the 
name was when handsomely written, and wondering 


| how many pieces of cloth went to the filling of a linen 


closet, when suddenly I was.aware that Honora was 
watching me from aniupper window. 

“Ab!” I said, looking —_ her, ‘“‘ yousee I havo 
surprised. your secret. must be the brother of 
our good doctor, thea, who isthe fortunate man. Con- 
fess now that you meant me to think it was the doctor 
himself.’ 

Honora was checkfated, and she was bright enough 
to know it. 

You did ‘look so forlorn,” she said to me after- 
warda, “on that first morning. I foresaw that you 
would not remain with us a week unless I prepared 
some sort of diversion for you, and I could think 
of nothing better upon the spur of the moment than 
to provoke you to a flirtation with the doctor, Our 
prospective —— ".—she said it without the 
shadow of .a blush—“ of course made it easy to ap- 
pear on confidential terms with him, and—well, 
idleness on your part and propinguity did. the 
rest. it has been rather a.tame flirtation, after all, I 
think.” 

Miss Honora was right. Is was.a tamo flirtation, 
and our married life hasisearcely been more adven- 
turous, but we have not wanted the zest of mutual 
love, and so are more than content, 








MILLIoNAIRES.—Where will the rich men come 
Tom ?—What becomes of the sons of our great men? 
is g question that is frequently asked and as fre- 
quently left unanswered. The intellectual powers 
Of the father, if predominant, seldom descend to the 
Son. In a certain sense this rule holds true with 
Tespect to the ability to acquire and retain riches. 
If tho father possesses this in a remarkable degree, 
the son, in nine cases out of ten, isa sperdthrift. 
Examples of this are not wanting. The descendants 
of men who two or three generations ago rolled in 
opulence, hold clerkships or other subordinate posi- 
tions. Wealth, influence and ability in some families 
descend from father to son; but these are isolated 
cases, and, as exceptions, only prove the truth of the 
rule. Since they are so seldom. retained in one 
family for any great length of time, the query, where 
our.rich men of the future will come from, naturally 








that I could neither mistake him nor be.offeuded, In 


Lead dropped towards his shoulder, and hysteria 


suggests itself, They do come to the surface. aud 
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gradually unfold these powers with enable them to 
manage vast enterprises, control millions, and wield 
a mighty influence. The result is not « freak of 
fortune; they are not kicked into good luck. ‘Cheir 
success is merely the result of long and laborious 
years—a right appreciation of the details. Wealthy 
young men begin life just where their fathers left 
off, and, of course, end where their fathers began. 











FACETIA. 


Tur Pex 18 MIGHTIER THAN THE SworpD.—This 
well-worn aphorism jeads us to the inference that 
when a man observes, “* You might have knocked me 
down with a feather ” he means—the goose-quill,— 


Ne 
Fito Parents AND GuarbDIans.— Think twice 
before making choice of a school in which the in- 
ducement is held out, “ Diet unlimited.” A sound 
education should be imparted without cramming.— 
Fun 

STAYING AND GOING, 

Mrs. Stumpy: “ That is the a’mond tree, my lady. 
It always flowers before it leaves ; it leaves directly 
after it flowers; and after it leaves—it stays the 
summer through just as you see it.”—Fun, 

REPAIRS AND DAMAGES. 

Mr. Green: “Met with a railway accident! Doar 
me, very shocking! Going in for damages, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

Mr. White: “No, sir. I have been going in for 
repairs !”—Fun. 
EUPHEMISTIC. 

Tomkyns (who has swallowed.a bad oyster): 
‘ Hallo! What kind of oyster d’ye call that.2” 

Opener : “ American, sir.” 

Tomkyns : “ Ab, thought so. Knew him directly 
by his twang.”—Punch. 

THE LATEST THING IN BUDGETS, 

Clever S nz: “ Sweet thing in budgets, 
ma’am ; our own manufacture—and only five mil- 
lion and a trifle !”” 

Miss B.: “I don’t see any great novelty in it— 
and there’s not very much for the money!”—Fun. 

THE BANK HOLIDAY. 

Papa: “Now, how shall we spend Monday most 
advautageously ? You might take the girls, my 
love, to the German Bazaar; and I propose that as 
Charley intends to come out ‘a Grecian,’ he and I 
should have an instructive day at the Museum of 
Economic Geology !”"—Punch, 

BLOW, WIND, BLOw! 
: “Nurse, I wish a high «wind «would 
come. 
Nurse: “* What for, my boy ?” 

Harry: “ Why to- blow all the other ‘boys’ boats 
clean out of the water—then there would be room for 
nine.”—Fun, 

Tue Late PARKINGTON’s Latest.—When Sir 
Garnet Wolseley objected to the offer of a Peorage 
that everyone would suggest for him the title of 
Lord Chasse-Café. “ Pooh!” observed Lord Hamp- 
ton; “as if it was appropriateness that suggested 
— Nobody calls me.Lord Mal-a-Droitwich.”— 
Punch. 

PotiTrcAL Rumours. — Rumour, which ‘is in- 
variably wrong, gave many reasons for the removal 
of Mr. Lowe from the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer ; one among them being that in his new de- 
partment he would have opportunities of rewarding 
brilliant London University constituents with snug 
berths. It is whispered now that the real reason 
was that the statesman who proposed a match tax in 
order that he might let off a pun about ex luce lucel- 
lum was desirous in his next financial statement to 
remove the duty from champagne in order to com- 
mit a Shakesperian pleasantry about “Mumm Bud- 
get.” We ive these reports for what they.are 
worth, which is precisely nothing.—Fun. 

A SHREWD JUVENILE. 

The sharp little children, varying in age from four 
to ten years, are certainly on the increase, 

Every neigh! ourhood has its prodigy, but the foi- 
lowing smart thing done by little Freddy Warner, in 
our village, is the best business in their line that we 
have seen lately, 

Little Freddy Warner is a male child, of some five 
stuumers’ growth, and his mother, like all good 
mothers, never lets slip an opportunity to impress 
upon her offspring’s mind some good practical or 
inoral lesson. 

She had given little Freddy a fine apple, and said 
to him, “ Now, Freddy, you must give half of ‘the 
apple to your Brother Georgey, and when you divide 
auything with another person you must always be 
sure and give them the largest half.” 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the little philosopher, 
looking sharply at the famous big apple in his hand, 
then suddenly looking up into his mother’s face, 
ho said: “Dear mamma, you take the apple and 





give it to Brother Georgey, and let him divide it with 
me !” 


Papua.—Last year a young man was the victim 
of a joke played upon him by some of his friends, on 
the 1st day of April. This year remembering bitterly 
his April fish, he determined to avenge himself, and 
invited the same persons to sup with him at eight 
o’clock, promising them some game he had himself 
shot, and other delicacies. He arranged however 
with the proprietor of the trattoria where it was to 
be given, that the supper should be given at seven 
o’clock instead of eight. Meanwhile his friends had 
in their turn thought of something still better. They 
wrote a note to. the restaurateur thus: —“ Signor, the 
supper which was ordered for eight o’clock prepare 
for six-o’clock, not‘a.moment later.” This was sealed 
with the cypher of the young man, and sent by the 
same servant who had already carried the game to 
be cooked, Afterwards, the gentlemen and the 
friends to be hoaxed were assembled in a café, laugh- 
ing and joking. At half-past five the latter excused 
themselves, and went to the restaurant to supper. 
When the hour of seven arrived, the young man, 
quite contented, went to do the same, before his 
guests should appear, His feelings can be better 
imagined than described as the scene presented itself 
before him, and his only consolation was in making 
them promise strict silence, which they did. most 
faithfully, as is evident from this report of the pro- 
ceedings. 
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DEOEIVER, GO! 


I’Lt admit that once I loved thee, 
That I deemed thee just and trae, 
That my heart has loved no other * 
Fondly as it once loved you; 
Yet the ties of love are broken, 
And the vows you made to me— 
From this hour, and for ever, 
You are nothing more to me. 


I have found you false, yet lovely, 
I have learned you could deceive ; 

And the many vows you made.me 
I can never moro believe, 

You have tried your power to lead me 
From the paths of duty true ; 

But your power, thank Heaven, is ended — 
I shall cgre no more for you, 


Tell me not that it will grieve mo 

Now to part with one-so fair— 
Mention-not your siren-beauty— 

Come not with your charms so rare. 
It is-vain. I cannot worship 

Aught your glittering wealth may buy, 
And, although my hours be lonely, 

I shall spurn thee till I die. 

8. M. H. 


GEMS, 


VERNAL flowers do not always exhibit the same 
brilliancy, nor does the moon at all times shine with 
equal splendour. 

Set a greater value on having received instructive 
and useful lessons than on possessing great store of 
wealth ; for the latter isa transitory good, the for- 
mer is durable. 

Wauat a world of gossip would be prevented if it 
were only remembered that a person who tells you 
of the faults of others, intends to tell others of 
your faults. 

Bg not stingy of kind words and pleasing acts ; 
for such are fragrant gifts, whose perfumes will 
gladden the heart and sweeten the life of all who 
receive them. 

TaoucHtTs come into our minds by avenues 
which we never left open, and thoughts go out of 
our.minds through avenues which we. never volun- 
tarily open. 

Wou tp you have influence with those who look 
to you for guidance and instraction? Bear with 
you the law of kindness. Would you commaud 
their respect ? Let your words, though they may 
— pain for the time, drop kinily from your 

ips. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CRANBERRY Piz.—There are various ways to 
make a cranberry pie; some make it open like a 
custard or pumpkin pie. This is good, but not so 
good as to cover like an apple pie. Do not stew the 
berries, as some do before baking, but slit each 
berry with a knife. This will preserve the fresh- 
ness of the fruit, which is quite an important thing. 
A cup full of berries and an equal quantity of white 
suzar will make a medium-sized pie, Those who 
like a sweet pie should have more sugar, also more 
berries if desired, Bake as usual A little flour 


sifted over the fruit gives ita thicker consistency. 
One thing should not be forgotten, add a small tea- 
cupful of water. 

Larp As AN UNGUENT.—It is well known that 
rubbing the body with hog's fat has tho effect of 
reducing the temperature of the skin in scarlet 
fever. The fat portion of smoked ham has been 
used with beneficial results. A celebrated German 
physician recommends to incorporate one or two 
grammes of carbolic acid into one hundred grammes 
of lard, and, with this, to rub the whole body, ex- 
cepting the head, two or three times a day, accord- 
ing to the intensity of inflammation characterizing 
the casein hand. The effect of this kind of treat- 
ment is to produce a pleasant feeling of coolness, 
to keep the skin softer, and after each application 
the temperature of the skin falls somewhat. Tho 
carbolic acid operates to destroy the germs and 
spores of the disease. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Committee of Italians has been formed for the 
purpose of raising a fand among their countrymen 
towards the erection of a statue of Byron at Venice. 

Tue Exhibition of Works of Art in Black aud 
White, which last year possessed such high artistic 
interest, is to be repeated during the approaching 
season ; the gathering will be opened to the public 
about the middle of June next. : 

Tue new National Gallery contains at least one 


'| room twice the size of the largest in the present gal- 


lery, Many pictures, almost an equal number to 
those now exhibited, are packed away for want of 
space. They are not of the first rank, but many of 
them will excite great interest when they are once 
more exhibited. 

France and England signed an International 
Convention for the re-establishment of the second 
fast train between the latter country and Italy by 
Paris and Calais. According to the treaty, the Cabi- 
net of St. James’s engages ‘to pay annually to tho 
Treasury a subvention of 380,000fr., or about 1,055fr. 
for each train. 

On the 9th April, a memorial window, placed at 
the west-end of Folkestone parish church to tho 
memory of Dr. William Harvey (discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood), who was born at Folkestone 
about 300 years ago, was unveiled in the presence 
of a large congregation. The memorial was pro- 
jected by the vicar, and subscribed to by about 3,000 
medical men, 

Apvices have been received from Shetland an- 
nouncing that the Greenland seal fishing has been at- 
tended with fair success. The following indicates 
the extents of the catches :—‘“ Drik,” of London, 40 
tons; “Artic,” 95; “ Ravenscraig,” 65; “ Esqui- 
maux,” 90; ‘‘ Active,” 65; “Camperdown,” 60 ; 
“Tay,” 45; “Polynia,” 25; “ Narwhai,’’25; “Vic- 
tor,” 9; and “Intrepid,” 9. The fishing might still 
be augmented. 

ANGLOMANIA IN Paris.—French journalists are 
just now lamenting over the rage which is prevailing 
among their fellow countrymen for everything 
English. ‘They say that the Paris ladies have taken 
to giving their children English names, and instead 
of calling them Jacques and Diana call thom Jemmy 
and Di, It is becoming the fashion in certain aristo- 
cratic circles to talk French with an Engiish accent. 
Still more marvellous, English cookery and English 
millinery are superseding French. 

MAINTENANCE OF Pauper Luwnartcs. — Dr. 
Williams, medical superintendent of Hayward's 
Heath Lunatic Asylum, has published a tabulated 
return of ‘the maintenance rate for pauper lunatics in 
all the county asylums in England and Wales for 
1872 and 1873, ‘he return shows that the average 
weekly maintenance rate in 1873 in the forty-five 
asylums was 10s. 834d. The average weekly main- 
tenance rate for the Sussex Asylum at Hayward’s 
Heath was 9s. 64. being 8d. less. There wero 
only six asylums, including the Sussex Asylum, in 
which the rate was lower in 1873 thau in 1872—in 
the majority the increase was very considerable. 

Tue Ducuy or LANCASTER.—lIt is stated that the 
revenues of the duchy have in twenty-five years in- 
creased from 29,0001. (in 1847) to 59,0001. (in 1872), 
the net payments to Her Majesty at these two perivds 
being respectively 12,0000. and 40,0007. * Although,” 
the report adds, “this last amount may not be con- 
tinuously kept up from year to year, there is every 
reason to believe that it will very shortly be not only 
maintained but exceeded.” ‘The present condition of 
the duchy and its revenues, the report says, “ cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as most prosperous and 
progressive. Its relations with its tenants are upon 
a satisfactory footing, the farms are well let and woll 
cultivated, the house property is rapidly increasing 
in value, and land is being brought uader building 
operations, which will materially enhance its present 





aad prospective value.” 
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“Stokes on Memory.” 46thed. One Shilling. Houl- 
‘ston and Sons, 7, Paternoster Buildings, London ; H. and 
©. Treacher, 1, North Street, Brighton, etc.—The ex- 
‘traordinary feats of memory accomplished by students of 
Mr. Stokes's system of Mnemonics ought to be convinc- 
ing proot that there “‘ must be something in it.” But our 
author goes much farther. He says: ‘The practice of 
mnemonics not only aids and improves the memory but 
is highly conducive to habits of observation ; it quickens 
-the perception, affords most wonderful assistance for the 
orderly and syst ticarrang tof facts and thoughts, 
increases mental concentration, renders the mind calm 
and clear, increases self-reliance and self-respect, exer- 
cises ingenuity and imagination, produces pleasing viva- 
city and sparkling wit, strengthens the reflective 
faculties, and thus teuds to keep the propensities in sub- 
jection, and to develope refinement of taste and purity 
of sentiment.” Such a consummation is indeed devoutly 
‘to be wished. The desirability of possessiug a good me- 
mory is too obvious to need demonstration, but those 
who have hitherto considered themselves hopelessly de- 
ficient in mental retentive power may take heart from 
the assurance of Mr. Stokes that the memury of any 
person not quite an idiot can be easily and rapidly im- 
proved. Association of ideas is the principle upon which 
our author works, and he tells us that there are four 
kinds of memory—tongue, ear and brain—and the ‘‘per- 

fection of association is that which secures the united 
and harmonious action of the greatest number of powers 
which can be brought into use for the object desired.” 
Mr. Stokes has devised various mnemonical keys which 
-of course are imparted only to his pupils, but those who 
desire to nmprove their memories and are unable to ob- 
tuin the advantage of Mr. Stokes’s personal instruction 
‘will find in this book most valuable suggestions, and will 
do well to bear in mind his golden rule ‘Observe, re- 
flect, link thought with thought, and think of the im- 
pressions.” 


NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jonny J.—The letter has been received. 
Frank P.—You should make your own selection. 
F. W.—The lady will probably think you have been 
much too careless. 
W. D.—Thanuks for your suggestion ; it is worth conai- 
-deration. 
Jamxs L.—Should opportunity arise the offer will be 
considered, 
CuakLiz,—The announcements are inserted withov't 
charge. 
Emitr T.—Your note and its enclosure has been re- 
ceived. 
H. H. (Hull.)—Such a letter should be sent to the 
editor of one of the more purely scientific journals, 
i. G. B.—Both the handwriting and spelling are in 
“need of improvement. The lock of hair you sent has been 
mislaid, so we must defer the opinion as to that. 
Livinastone.—The only song in honour of this gentle- 
man is published at 2d by J. Guest, 52, Fenchurch St., 











Maniay.—The writing would improve by care and 
practice, that is if it needs improvement, for it looks very 
anuch like a disguised hand. 

Cora.—Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers is a 
book which can be recommended for the purpose named. 
Your handwriting is remarkably good. 

_ I. B.—The letter is faulty and defective in many par- 
ticulars, for which reason your request cannot be com- 
plied with. 

Atrrep W.—The indices of THz Loypow Reaper aro 
expressly compiled for such purposes as your letter in- 
quires for, ‘hey can be obtained by remitting three 
halfpenny stamps to the publisher. 

ConstTanTINe.— Early hours, asuitable aperient, regular 
outdoor exercise, and a cold water morniug bath at this 
season of the year, are habits which you will find suitable 
under the circumstances. 

Jenny P.—Louisa is a name often connected with some 
illustrious deed; the name of Lily is emblematic of 
purity, and Amy of love. Your handwriting is very nice 
and plain, 

Rt. S.—The verses about ‘‘ Noble Names” contain many 
good ideas and are distinguished by some worthy and 
noble sentiments, bat they are disfigured by an occasional 
inappropriate phrase and by a great inattention to metri- 
cal arrangements, 

_ A W:pow.—In ginger beer made without yeast, honey 
is substituted for the yeast. Ginger beer can be made 
with the following ingredients: 2} oz. Jamaica ginger, 
3 lbs, brown sugar, 1 02. cream of tartar, 2 lemons, half a 
pint of brandy, quarter of a pound of honey, 3} gallons 
of pure water. Bruise the ginger, and boil it and the 
sugar in the water for about half an hour, rather under 


than over. Slice the lemons and put them and the crenm 
of tartar into a large pan, pour the boiling water into 
this pan, stir well and add the honey, cover the mixture 
over, let it work for three days, strain it into a cask, add 
the brandy, bung down close, and at the end of three 
weeks draw it off and bottle. The quantities above given 
will produce between 50 to 60 bottles full, and beer thus 
made will keep good for twelve mont 

Xerxes.—The freckle lotion should be applied to the 
face and neck by means of a small sponge. ‘I'wo or three 
times a day is not too frequeut. Of course it should be 
washed off before retiring to rest. You may conceal the 
colour of a naturally red face by means of violet powder, 
but you cannot make a naturally red face pale. 


parents seldom turn out happily. There are few things 
more true and unerring than a mother’s instinct when 
her daughter's welfare is concerned, and there is nothing 
ou earth more lfish than a mother’s love. meme 
ber also it is to the interest of the parents that the chil- 
dren should marry well. A good match is always facili- 
tated by papas and mammas ; they hinder the bad matches 
only: Froma bad match or au unprincipled lover you 
should be thankful to escape, 


A Housexeerss, thirty-five, dark-blue eyes, and black 
wavy hair. Respondent should be a widower and @ 
tradesman, who can provide a good home. ' 

NELLIE, twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion, 
d ticated, and of business habits, wishes to corre- 








Canine.—The authorities would probably sider you 
were in time enough if you took out a licence within a 
year of the time at which the contemplated event hap- 
— That is to say, a licence for the progeny may be 

eferred for this time; of course you already possess a 
licence for the mother. 

Marr Stuanr. (Edinburgh).—We believe there is no 
compound that will make the eyebrows grow; your only 
chance then is in Dame Nature, and whether or no she 
will make an effort on your behalf depends upon your 
age, which very properly you have withheld. ‘The sun is 
not sufficiently powerful in this country to effect an al- 
teration in the colour of the hair. 

J.B. W.—In reply to your first question we must give 
you a negative; with regard to your second all we can 
say is, try Steel’s Rheumatic Gout Pills, they are in- 
valuable and have done more to soothe the aiflicted thau 
many other nostrums with loftier preteutions. Youcan 
a be supplied by any chemist in your neighbour- 


J. L. H.—We cannot congratulate you on your attempt 
at versification, if indeed the attempt is seriously to be 
considered; and if otherwise the joke is a poor one. 
You seem, upon this view of the subject, to display a 
sort of waste of quasi-comic force such as would make 
cue of our stern economists mourn over the large sheet of 
excellent foolscap you have written upon, to say nothing 
of the loss of-ink, the wear aud tear of your fingers aud 
of your brain. 


WHOM IS THE BABY LIKE ? 


Whom is the baby like? You or me? 
Hardly as yet do her features show 

(Lying so helpless be your kuee), 
Whom she will be like when she shall grow. 


Chubby and shapeless is baby now, 
Dimpled and rosy and small and weak ; 
Blue as your own 1s her eye, but how— 
How will her voice be, wheu she shall 
speak ? 
I think she will be like her mother then, 
Graceful and slender, with golden hair 
Glisteniny brightly in sunlight when 
She shall have grown, and tall and fair. 


I think she will grow like her mother, dear, 
Be like the maiden that won my heart; 

Some day a stranger will gain her ear, 
Wooing our pet with a lover's art. 


She shall be ours for a few years, though, 
Var little daughter shall linger here ; 

She wili not leave us till she shall grow, 
‘Liil she shall be like her mother, dear, 


I hope she will be like her mother, dear, 
‘then she will gladden her lover's life ; 
Be to some stranger as dear and near 
As you have been to her father, my wife, 


Vernon H.—From the hesitation apparent in your 
letter it would seem that you are no more in love with 
the lady then she is with you. Love has many counter. 
feits and faucy goes a great way. You refer ouly to your 
mutual acquaintance and yet are disquicted at the hint 
ofa rival or two. If the fair damsel had overlooked you 
as you wrote about giving up, she would have saved you 
trouble and quickly have said adieu. For our part we say 
give her up by all means because * Faint heart never won 
Fair Lady.” 

R.S.—The ,resent government have undertaken to 
deal with the question of local taxation and have already 
contributed to its relief from imperial sources. Tue in- 
quiry into the City companies wiil not be long delayed. 
ln the meantime it is gratifying to fiud from the statistics 
that notwithstanding the increase of pupulation the 
number of paupers during the last two or three years has 
greatly dimiuished. It must also be observed that no 
Act of Parli t can licate his disposition from an 
oppressor, or make the weak strong, the stupid intelli- 
gent, and so forth. For such reforms we must await the 
siill greater progress of civilization, education and 
Christianity: 

Marp or Moya.—You will find it difficult to acquire 
practical knowledge and efficiency in the art withont 
serving an apprenticeship thereto; and even then you 
may require a few years’ practice to make you perfect. 
To write for you a few more lines about a theory which 
when put to the test has in your case failed is only again 
to raise hopes which from the nature of the case are 
likely to be disappointed, We have often said that while 
ashort memorandum about the nature of any art may 
possibly satisfy a passing curiosity, it can never enable a 
person to produce an article in the same condition as 
those are produced by manufacturers as distinguished 
from amateurs. You should order the back numbers 
through a newsagent, 

Cuarmine Kvitt.—The hair has unfortunately been 
lost. The handwriting is good. A little more freedom is 
desirable, but you will obtain that with practice. Your 
letter contains thirteen orthographical and grammatical 
errors. A good adviser would tell you to think less about 
love for the present and more about self-improvement, 
‘There isa time for all things, and the season of love 








has in your case hardly arrived. In the days that pass 
away before you become so smitten that you will be able 
to make your choice, you would do well to consider that, 
as 9rule, a girl’s parents are her best advisers as to her 
future husband, Marriages made without the consent of 
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spond with a dark gentleman, 

Mania E., considered nice looking, and has a little 
money, would like to correspond with a sergeant in the 
lst Life Guards, with a view to marriage. 

rat Tauck, twenty, 5f;. 8in., and good looking, 
wishes to correspond with u young lady about his owu 
age, who is fond of home, and domesticated. ’ 

Cast Apagirt, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, a 
seaman in the navy, desires to correspond with a young 
lady, who is loving, aud domesti cated’ 

Goop-TemrerED Exiza, twenty-seven, brown hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, and good looking. Kespondens 
must be dark, tall,and fond of home; a tradesman pre- 
ferred, a widower not objected to. F ‘ 

Los&LY ANNIE, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and good looking. Respone 
dent must be tall, loving, fond of nume, and respectaple 5 
a tradesman ; recerred. F 

GEORGE THE. SkconD, twenty-three, 5ft. 8hin., dark 
complexion, and fond of home and children, wishes to 
meet with a young lady accomplished, and possessing a 
good income. n ‘ . 

A Soupixr, twenty-six, 5ft. 10in,, dark-brown hair, fresh 
complexion, blue eyes, handsome, and hus some money. 
Respondent must not be over twenty, a Good ‘’em plar, 
and of a roving disposition. — 

But W., thirty-two, 5ft. 2in., light complexion, fond 
of home and children, of an affectionate disposition, aud 
future .prospects good, wishes to marry sume eliyivle 
young lady. 7 ’ 

Jouw M., twenty-three, 5ft, 10in., dark and considered 
handsome, wishes to correspond with a lady, who is 
pretty, good tempered, affectionate, aud fond of home and 
children. 

J.C. H. &:, twenty-three, 5ft. l0}in., fair complexion, 
blue eyes, and light curly hair, would like to correspouu 
with a tall young lady about twenty-two, and of a loving 
disposition. ; 

Home Courorrs, tall, good looking, in a good situation, 
with very good prospects. Respondent must be goou 
looking, tall, loving, able to make a good wife to a gooc 
husband, either dark or fair, and posses some 50vi, or 
6001. ; a young widow without children not objected to, 

Rurs and Emir. ‘* Ruth,” twenty-six, fair, domesti- 
cated and fond of home, ‘‘ Emily,” twenty-five, dark, do- 
mesticated, and fond of home and music, would like tu 
correspond with two gentiemen from thirty to forty, in- 
come not less than 100/. per year, and must be good 
tempered. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Girsr Queen is responded to by—“t E. H.," twenty-one, 
tall, dark, and a steady, industrious mechanic. 

F. W. by—" E, #- B.,” who thinks she will answer his 
description. E ‘ 

Aux C. by—‘ Neta,” twenty-six, 5ft, llin., fair com- 
plexion, and thinks he will suit. : 

Exiza W. by—“* M.in ‘lack, twenty, who thinks she is 
all he requires. ‘ 

Emma by—" Jim Backstay,” who thinks he is all she 
requires. 

PERSEVERANCE by—“ Lettie,” a young lady of good 
family, very affectionate, and a good housekeeper. 

W. H. by—"* Lizzie,” twenty-two, dark, loviug and 
fond of home, 

Cxcitia by—‘ Slow Coach,” a City clerk, twenty-three, 
well educated, dark, good looking, not very tall, holds au 
excellent situation, with good salary. 

Linian by—"* Reginald,” twenty, a clerk, in receipt of 
1001, per annum, with brilliant tuture prospects, dark 
complexion, handsome, good singer and dancer, and cau 
play several musical instruments, a loving disposition is 
the main feature, and will be found in him if accepted. 

Mar by—“ Harold P.,” twenty-one, 5it. 8in., very re- 
spectably connected, a clerk, in receipt of 100), a year, 
rather dark complexion, which seems to be rather aguiust 
“*May’s” wishes, but “Harold” thinks that a loving 
heart would fully compensate. 





Att the Back Noumsges, Parts and Votumes of the 
“ Loypomwe Reapse” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for ‘'hree-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five shillings and Kightpence each, 

Eveuxuovr's Jougwat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Lurespeuce 


each. 
‘fax Loxpow Reapgse, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy Une Shilling and Vightpence, 
Lirg anp Fasuioy, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 


*,* Now Ready Vou. XXII. of Tue Lonpow Reapex, 
Price 4s. 6d 

Aiso, the Titug and Inpex to VoL XXIL, Price Ons 
Psennt, 


NOTICE. — Part 132, for Mar, Now Ready, 
price 6d. aie 


N.B.—CoOBRESPON DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerruns 
to Tue Epitorg or “Lugs Lonvos Xeaven,” 354, Strauds 


it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Masu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, aucuors 
should retain copies. 








London: Published for the Proprietor, at 354, Straud, oy 
A. Sait 
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